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ABSTRACT 


Correlation analyses of coronal and magnetic data, during the period August, 1942—July, 1944, 
show that, on the average, magnetic disturbance occurred when intense emission regions of the solar 
corona were situated in the eastern hemisphere of the visible solar disk. Some specific comparisons are 
cited with regard to the correspondence of coronal-emission regions and M-regions. Although there are 
some valid criticisms of the methods of correlation used thus far, the results demonstrate that a correla- 
tion does exist and that more refined and complete analysis is indicated to realize fully the value of 
coronal observations as applied to short-term forecasts of disturbance. The observing procedure used at 
the Coronagraph Station of the Harvard College Observatory at Climax, Colorado, and the uncertainties 
of observation are detailed in the appendix. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In view of the conditions supposed to exist in the solar corona, it would not be surpris- 
ing to find a positive correlation between the existence on the sun of regions of intense — 
coronal emission and the occurrence of magnetic disturbances on the earth. Until recently 
little observational evidence was available to test such a relationship. In 1939, Wald- 
meier® offered fragmentary experimental evidence for such a correlation. In 1942, steps 
were taken, as a part of a program of war research sponsored by the Wave Propagation 
Committee of the Combined Communications Board and co-ordinated at the Depart- 
ment of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of Washington (D.T.M. 
C.I.W.), to utilize coronal observations made with the Harvard College Observatory 
(H.C.O.) coronagraph in connection with the co-ordinated solar program of forecasting 
magnetic and ionospheric disturbances. A preliminary account of the results of this study, 
disclosing the form of a relationship between the corona and magnetic activity, ap- 
peared in the final report of N.D.R.C. Project C-53. The conclusions were rather strik- 
ingly different from the expected results in that the time relationship indicated between 


‘This investigation was initiated and accomplished through the co-operation and support of the 
navy, Department. This paper was prepared as a restricted report, on April 30, 1945, but is now de- 
Classified. 


*Max Waldmeier, Zs. f. Ap., 19, 21, 1939. 


* A. H. Shapley and H. W. Wells, Correlation of Solar and Geomagnetic Observations with Conditions of 
the Ionosphere: Final Report NDRC Project C-53, 1943. 
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solar and terrestrial effects was not like that suggested by Waldmeier or like that some- 
times found for large sunspot groups. The correlation between intense coronal-emission 
regions and moderate magnetic disturbances has been used in the preparation of short- 
term forecasts of radio-propagation conditions issued by the Interservice Radio Propaga- 
tion Laboratory (I.R.P.L.). The purpose of this paper is to collect and present the evi- 
dence from which the coronal-magnetic correlation was derived, to add corroborating 
evidence from newer observations, and to point out the practical advantages and limita- 
tions of the correlation when applied to forecasting short-term disturbances. 

Unusual activity on the sun may be detected by examination of any of the visible fea- 
tures of the sun, though the different visible features do not always show disturbance in 
the same regions of the sun’s surface or to the same extent. The smoothly granulated ap- 
pearance of the sun’s undisturbed disk may be marred by dark sunspots or by bright facu- 
lae, which can be seen in an ordinary telescope, or by the irregular bright and dark areas 
frequently discernible with a spectroheliograph and known as “‘plages” and “‘filaments” 
(both of which have sometimes been called ‘“‘flocculi’”’). In addition, disturbances of the 
sun may be detected by observation of the regions just beyond the perimeter of the sun’s 
bright disk. With suitable spectroheliographic or coronagraphic apparatus, artificial 
total eclipses of the sun may be produced and the prominences and corona observed. 
Brilliant and changeable prominences are indices of solar disturbance, as are regions of 
intense coronal emission. All these disturbance phenomena of the sun follow the general 
eleven-year sunspot-cycle. In individual cases, however, strong disturbance in one of the 
solar features will frequently be unaccompanied by disturbance in the others. 

It is well known that magnetic disturbances of considerable severity may occur when 
no visible or significant sunspot disturbances are present on the sun’s disk. Likewise, all 
attempts to ascertain for the other solar features a one-to-one relationship with magnetic 
disturbances have failed. One of the purposes of the co-ordinated solar program has been 
to investigate the various observable solar phenomena in their relationship to disturb- 
ances of terrestrial magnetism and to pursue in detail the extension of the analyses to 
ionospheric conditions for the indices of solar activity that exhibit the most promise of 
correlation with disturbance. Fluctuations of the intensity of the emission regions of the 
solar corona, as mentioned in the earlier report to which we have already referred,’ ap- 
pear to be among the most promising criteria of solar activity in relation to magnetic dis- 
turbances. Consequently, this report will stress the analysis done with respect to the 
solar corona. 


II. CORONAL DATA 


During the summer of 1930, Bernard Lyot, of France, as the climax to over half a cen- 
tury of unsuccessful instrumental researches by other astronomers, succeeded in photo- 
graphing the solar corona and its spectrum without a total solar eclipse. The reasons for 
his success where others had failed are now easy to understand. Lyot had investigated 
all sources of instrumental scattering of light in a telescope and had completely eliminat- 
ed or greatly reduced all of these by the development of an entirely new type of telescope, 
now known as the “‘Lyot-type coronagraph.”’ Since the development of Lyot’s instru- 
ment, two others have been established. One was installed at Arosa, Switzerland, by the 
Confederated Observatory of Zurich and has been operated by Max Waldmeier. The 
other was erected by Harvard College Observatory in the United States at Climax, 
Colorado, in the Rocky Mountains at an altitude of 11,500 feet above sea-level. The Har- 
vard coronagraph-installation was supervised by D. H. Menzel, and the station has been 
operated since its establishment by W. O. Roberts. 

Observations of the solar corona without eclipse are extremely difficult even with 
modern coronagraphic equipment. High-altitude observatories are necessary in order to 
supply the requisite clean, dry atmosphere; and highly developed techniques are required 
for the manufacture and maintenance of a coronagraph objective lens to insure the high- 
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est possible standards of purity of glass and lens polish and to make certain that the lens 
is cleaned to the necessary exacting standards at all times. This last requirement is a sur- 
prisingly difficult problem, and the success of the coronagraph depends on the degree to 
which it succeeds. 

In so far as the solar-terrestrial research program co-ordinated under the D.T.M. 
C.I.W. is concerned, the function of the Harvard coronagraph has been to supply day- 
to-day observations of the location, extent, and intensity of the regions of bright coronal 
emission of the sun in the light of two prominent lines of the coronal spectrum, the green 
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Fic. 1.—Correlation table of east-limb coronal intensity and west-limb intensity 14 days later, Au- 
gust 1, 1942—April 30, 1944, unrevised data (coefficient of linear correlation, 0.58 + 0.04). 


line at 5303 A and the red line at 6374 A. Incidentally, observations of the size, shape, 
location, and intensity of the prominences present on the sun have been supplied in a 
routine fashion, together with photographs of all prominences. The coronal data have 
been derived from visual and photographic observations of the coronal lines displayed 
In a grating spectrograph used as an adjunct to the Lyot-type coronagraph. The problem 
is substantially one of photometry of spectrum lines from a spectrograph wherein a 
curved slit is used. The image of the coronal regions under study is focused upon the 
curved slit, so that portions of the coronal image reproduced on the spectrograph plate 
represent conditions at some distance above the sun’s limb but at different position 
angles around the limb. 
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Experiment has indicated that the magnitude of the fluctuations of coronal intensity 
is very great. Consequently, it has been possible to evaluate roughly the course of the 
fluctuations of intensity with relatively crude photometric procedures. An arbitrary 
scale of coronal intensities has been established, according to which the normal range of 
intensity varies from about 1 or 2 for the faintest measured intensities to perhaps 30 for 
the greatest intensities now encountered. The scale is established simply by the routine 
observational procedure. The accuracy of the measurements of intensity depends on the 
precision with which the routine is duplicated from day to day. Many of these practices 
require revision, but it seems highly improbable that more exact photometric methods 
would substantially alter the general results of the determinations. The standard ob- 
servational procedure is given in the appendix. 

The coronal-intensity estimates are tabulated for 5° intervals of position angle com- 
pletely around the perimeter of the solar disk at a standard height from the limb, for 
both the green and the red coronal lines. These observations are obtained at a minimum 
of once daily, weather permitting, and are transmitted immediately to the co-ordinating 
office for use in short-term forecasts and for use in the researches detailed in this report. 
No observations are made of the heights of intense-emission regions of the corona, though 
the knowledge of this quantity would be useful. A birefringent monochromator is being 
built, which will permit this determination, together with simpler and more accurate 
photometric studies of the corona. 

The observations obtained suffice to locate the approximate solar latitude and longi- 
tude of regions of intense coronal emission when these regions pass either the west or the 
east solar limbs as the sun rotates on its axis. In general, coronal regions are sufficiently 
stable from day to day and week to week that the main features of the coronal distribu- 
tion as they pass either limb are duplicated 2 weeks later as the same features pass the 
other limb. As shown in Figure 1, a correlation exists between the observations of east- 
limb coronal intensities and west-limb intensities of 14 days later. The data used in this 
figure are older measurements of the maximum intensities, since revised measures, in- 
cluding solar latitude, are not completed for the west limb. The period covered by the 
data is not quite the same as for the other analyses in this paper. The coefficient of linear 
correlation is r = 0.58 + 0.04, indicating a considerable degree of stability in the corona. 
The true correlation may be higher, since this figure also reflects errors of measurement. 
The coefficient will be calculated from revised coronal data comparable to the data used 
in the rest of this paper when these are available. 


III. GEOMAGNETIC AND IONOSPHERIC DATA 


Disturbances in geomagnetic and ionospheric conditions are exceedingly complicated 
in behavior. Disturbances occur at times in some observable phenomena and not in 
others, and at some locations and not at others. Often, however, simultaneous disturb- 
ances of all geomagnetic and ionospheric phenomena occur at all parts of the earth. The 
greatest magnetic “storms” are of this character, and the more frequent disturbances of 
lesser severity are generally accompanied by ionospheric upsets of one type or another. 
In comparing solar and terrestrial phenomena, it is advisable, for simplicity, to use as an 
indicator of terrestrial disturbance one that is free from local anomalies and one that does 
not overemphasize any one particular type of disturbance. If, through the use of world- 
wide average indices of this sort, we can uncover a significant correlation with solar phe- 
nomena, then more detailed investigation of the relationship with regard to specific types 
of terrestrial disturbance may prove still more profitable. 

For comparison with daily solar observations a world-wide terrestrial index averaged 
over a half-day or a whole day seems most satisfactory. A character-figure of this sort de- 
scribing ionospheric disturbances has yet to be developed, but, for some time, average 
magnetic character-figures from combined observations of widely scattered stations have 
been available. In general, the ionospheric character-figures and the magnetic indices 
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correlate rather well,‘ and any solar-terrestrial relationship discovered for the magnetic 
indices must perforce also be valid for the ionospheric. 

The indicator of magnetic disturbance used in this paper is derived from the “‘Reports 
of Geomagnetic Activity,” prepared weekly by D.T.M. C.I.W. Table 1 of those Reports 
gives magnetic character-figures for the first and second half of each Greenwich day on a 
scale of increasing disturbance from 0.0 to 2.0, based on combined estimates of the de- 
gree of disturbance at seven widely separated magnetic observatories. Ten times the sum 
of the two half-daily character-figures is a daily indicator of magnetic disturbance, which 
we have designated by the symbol 20 Ca. The extreme range is obviously 0-40, and the 
mean value during the period August, 1942—July, 1944, was 8.6. This indicator is nearly 
proportional to the American magnetic character-figure Ca, published quarterly in the 
Journal of Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electricity. 

Since many workers in this field are accustomed to the K-indices, which measure mag- 
netic activity on a scale of 0-9 at 3-hourly Greenwich intervals, we show in Figure 2 the 
correlation during the period August, 1942—July, 1944, between 20 Ca and the daily 
sum of the Ka-indices given in Table 2 of the “Reports of Geomagnetic Activity.” The 
coefficient of linear correlation, +0.965 + 0.002, is very high, and analyses comparing 
solar data with 20 Ca will have approximately the same significance as with the daily 
sum of Ka. 


IV. CORRELATION ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


A) Super posed-epoch analysis——Shortly after the inception of the co-ordinated solar- 
terrestrial program, and, indeed, even before it, different workers connected with the pro- 
gram noticed that there seemed to be a significant increase in the probability of magnetic 
or ionospheric disturbance from one to a few days following the appearance at the east 
limb of the sun of a region of intense coronal emission. A considerable amount of prelimi- 
nary analysis was performed more or less independently by members of the staff at 
D.T.M. C.1I.W. and by those at the Climax station. This foundation work indicated not 
only that there was promise of a significant correlation being derived from more detailed 
statistical work but also that the relationship between coronal-emission regions and 
world-wide average magnetic conditions was not a one-to-one relationship. The report,’ 
already referred to, summarized preliminary results of further detailed statistical analy- 
sis, which was performed at D.T.M. C.1.W. 

The method used in comparing coronal and magnetic data is similar to the superposed- 
epoch method developed by Chree to test and verify the 27-day recurrence tendency of - 
magnetic storms. The advantage of this method is that it removes all suspicion of pre- 
conceived opinions as to the time lag between solar and terrestrial phenomena and derives 
this value in a completely unbiased manner. In addition, the method gives some notion 
of the value of the correlations which it may reveal. 

In our adaptation of the method, days on which the corona was significantly bright 
on the east solar limb were chosen as the zero-days with reference to which the succeed- 
ing days were numbered ordinally. A table was prepared in which a row was assigned to 
each zero-day derived from the coronal observations, and a column was assigned to all 
ordinally numbered days from —4 to +15 or more with respect to that zero. The appro- 
priate values of 20 Ca were entered in the columns of the table by counting from the 
actual date of each zero-day. Arithmetic means of the values tabulated in each column 
of the table were then calculated ; these means indicate the average course of the magnetic 
activity following the bright coronal emission which took place on the zero-day. If there 
were no correlation between the bright corona and magnetic activity, the means of the 
successive columns would display a random distribution about the mean value for all 
days in the table. The existence of a real correlation would be shown by some significant 


*A. H. Shapley, The A pplication of Solar and Geomagnetic Data to Short-Term Forecasts, restricted 
report (now declassified, to be published in J. Terr. Mag., 51, June, 1946). 
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departure from randomness in these successive means. In general, a significant correla- 
tion would give rise to a distribution of means, whose values, when plotted vertically 
against the ordinal numbers of the columns, would fall upon a relatively smooth curve 
rising above and below the mean value for all days. The magnitude of the departure 
from the mean value of this curve and its smoothness, together with other considerations, 
would establish the significance of the correlation. 

This procedure was followed in our work, using as zero-days all days on which the Ob- 
servatory at Climax reported that the corona on the east limb was brighter than 10 units, 
on the arbitrary scale of 0-30. The coronal observations, unfortunately, are not complete. 
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Fic. 2.—Correlation table of magnetic character-figure, 20C,, and daily sum of Ka, August, 1942— 
July, 1944 (coefficient of linear correlation 0.965 + 0.002). 
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Conditions of weather permitted observations on only 424 out of the 731 days in the pe- 
riod August 1, 1942—July 31, 1944. Many days on which the corona was probably bright 
did not appear in the tabulations. Errors were also introduced by the fact that the scale 
of coronal intensities was inadequately standardized, so that the observations in border- 
line cases probably did not correctly assign the zero-days of bright east-limb coronal in- 
tensity. 

In this analysis only the observations of the green coronal line at the east solar limb 
were used. West-limb observations and red-line observations at either limb have not yet 
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Fics. 3, 4, and 5.—Mean magnetic character of days with reference to day of observation of bright 
east-limb corona. 


been utilized in this way. The range of intensity of the red line is smaller than that of the 
green line, though there is some indication that red-line values may be somewhat better 
determined on days when observing conditions are poor. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the mean magnetic character-values derived from successive 
columns of the work table and plotted vertically against the number of days before or 
after the zero-day of bright east-limb green-line coronal intensity. The data have been 
divided into two groups, and the correlation studied independently in each. In both, a 
significant correlation seems to exist, with greater-than-average magnetic disturbance 
appearing shortly after the zero-coronal date and continuing through the eighth or ninth 
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day, with a maximum somewhere between the fourth and the seventh days, on the aver- 
age. In both periods the magnetic activity is lower than average after about the eighth 
day, for 5 or more days. In Figure 5 both sets of data are combined. 

In the procedure followed above, an intense magnetic storm will tend to dominate the 
mean curves, not only because of the very large mean character-figures but also because 
of the long duration usual for such disturbances. This tendency can be reduced by divid- 
ing all days into two categories according to whether their magnetic character is greater, 
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Fics. 6, 7, and 8.—Occurrence frequency of days of magnetic character-figures, 20 Cy, 2 9, with 
reference to day of observation of bright east-limb corona. 


or less, than some arbitrary limit, and then plotting superposed-epoch graphs, in which 
the tabular entries are simply checks for disturbed days and blanks for undisturbed and 
in which the ordinate of the final graph is simply the number of checks in each column or 
some number proportional to this. Such occurrence-frequency graphs may be plotted for 
any chosen arbitrary limits of magnetic disturbance. 

The results shown in Figures 6-8 were obtained with the same coronal limit as above 
(that is, coronal intensity > 10), and when a disturbed day was defined as one with mag- 
netic character-figure 20 Ca of 9 or more. By this definition, 44 per cent of the days in the 
whole period were disturbed. The ordinates are percentage of days called disturbed ac- 
cording to the chosen arbitrary definition of disturbance. The results in Figures 9-11 
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were obtained in a similar fashion, except that 15 on the scale of 20 Ca was taken as the 
arbitrary lower limit for disturbance. According to this definition, 26 per cent of all days 
were disturbed. 

The significant feature of all these graphs and the strikingly new conception to be de- 
rived from them are that the probability of geomagnetic disturbance was very markedly 
greater while the regions of brilliant coronal emission were located somewhere on the 
eastern half of the solar disk and that, by the time they had reached the central meridian 
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Fics. 9, 10, and 11.—Occurrence frequency of days of magnetic character-figures, 20 Ca, 2 15 with 
reference to day of observation of bright east-limb corona. 


of the sun, the probability of disturbance had definitely begun to drop and, still further, 
that about 2-5 days after central-meridian passage of these coronal regions the disturb- 
ance probabilities were markedly decreased. By the tenth day after any given zero-day 
in the period examined, the probability of disturbance, as shown by Figures 8 and 11, 
had dropped to one-half and one-third, respectively, that of the fourth day. This result 
is in marked contrast to the form of the coronal relationship proposed by Waldmeier? on 
the basis of his comparisons with the Potsdam magnetic observations, namely, that the 
probability of magnetic disturbance was significantly increased 8 days after the east- 
limb passage of regions of bright coronal emission. Of course, his observations and ours 
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do not cover the same intervals of time, but it seems unlikely that the form of the rela- 
tionship would have differed markedly in these two periods. 

All the analyses thus far described have utilized superposed-epoch techniques based 
on consideration of all days on which the corona was brighter than intensity 10 on the 
arbitrary Climax scale. Active solar regions are, however, frequently large in extent and 
take several days to pass the limb. On these occasions a high coronal intensity will be re- 
corded for several consecutive days, each of which will appear in the tables as a zero-day. 
Therefore, a coronal region of large surface area will have a much larger weight than more 
sharply defined smaller regions, though from the latter it is reasonable to expect a better 
definition of the time relationship between appearance of corona and occurrence of mag- 
netic disturbance. For the purpose of forecasting disturbances it would be advantageous 
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Fic. 12 (right)—Superposed-epoch diagram showing magnetic activity with reference to day of first 
appearance of bright coronal region on east limb, August, 1942—July, 1944. 

Fic. 13 (left)—Superposed-epoch diagram showing magnetic activity with reference to day when 
bright coronal region centered on east limb, August, 1942—July, 1944. 


to find the relationship between the day of first appearance of a bright coronal region on 
the east limb and the commencement of magnetic disturbance. This would permit issu- 
ance of forecasts somewhat further in advance. 

Interruptions of the daily series of coronal observations because of vagaries of weather 
make accurate identification of the days of first appearance of regions of intense coronal 
emission sometimes uncertain. We have, however, carried out a superposed-epoch analy- 
sis, using for zero-days the day of first appearance of bright east-limb corona after a pe- 
riod in which faint corona was observed, regardless of discontinuities in the observations. 
Figure 12 shows the result of this analysis, which reveals that generally there was an 
abrupt increase in magnetic disturbance on the third or fourth day after the zero-day. 
The greater sharpness of this peak and the longer time from zero-day to disturbance con- 
ditions make this a more appropriate form of the coronal-terrestrial relationship for use 
in short-term forecasting of geomagnetic phenomena. 

A representation of the average position on the solar disk of bright coronal regions at 
the time of magnetic disturbance is given if the zero-day is taken as the day when the in- 
tensity of a coronal region passing the east limb is a maximum. The results of superposed- 
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epoch analysis carried out thus are shown in Figure 13. This analysis establishes that 
maximum magnetic disturbances occurred when the most intense portions of the bright 
coronal region were situated about 40° of solar longitude east of the central meridian of 
the sun. 

B) Comparison of specific disturbances with specific solar phenomena.—For over a 
decade those engaged in research relating to the correlation of magnetic and solar activ- 
ity have followed the suggestion of Bartels? in ascribing the cause of the magnetic storms 
which recur with a 27-day period to hypothetical ‘‘M-regions”’ on the sun. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to associate these M-regions with visible features of the sun, such 
as sunspot groups, faculae, or plages. It has been customary to consider that an M-region 
must be near the central meridian of the sun when it emits the radiation which produces 
magnetic disturbances on the earth. The transmission time of this disturbing radiation 
has been thought to be of the order of 1 day for large magnetic storms, but C. W. Allen 
suggests that it may be longer for minor recurrent disturbances.’ Attempts to identify 
the M-region with some visible feature of the sun’s disk have failed. 

It is of interest to compare M-regions with the regions of bright coronal-line emission. 
Allen, Waldmeier, and others have suggested that M-regions may prove identical with 
coronal-emission regions. Allen® points out that the M-region maximum about 2 years 
before sunspot minimum indicates a possible coronal origin, since at this time coronal re- 
gions are presumably nearer the equator and presumably more effective. Besides this, the 
continued existence of M-regions through sunspot minimum indicates that they can oc- 
cur independently of sunspots. 

Waldmeier has stated that M-regions are identical with regions of bright-green coro- 
nal-line emission? and that the terrestrial effect takes place about 1 day after the region of 
bright corona has passed the central meridian of the sun. Our work indicates that a dif- 
ferent relationship obtained during the period analyzed and thus that the M-regions, 
if they are to be identified with regions of bright coronal emission, are located on the 
solar disk in such a position that their influence is noticed at the earth several days 
before they reach the central meridian of the sun. 

Several supporting observations tend to strengthen our confidence in the possibility 
that M-regions and coronal-emission regions may be the same. First, M-regions are most 
intense and persistent about 1 or 2 years before sunspot minimum, when the corona has 
its maximum equatorial extension;® and, second, coronal regions tend to exhibit a con- 
siderable degree of permanence on the solar disk, even when no sunspots are present, with 
6 months’ duration not uncommon—also a characteristic of M-regions according to 
Allen.® As emphasized in an earlier report,’ the number of magnetic disturbances is com- 
parable to the number of bright coronal maxima. Still further, many disturbances and 
coronal regions tended to be spaced 14 days apart in time, or 180° apart on the sun. 

As a test of these notions, we have considered the magnetic phenomena for the year 
1943 as summarized by H. W. Newton.’ According to Newton, the most pronounced fea- 
ture of the Bartels diagram of magnetic phenomena of 1943 is a broad vertical sequence of 
symbols, indicating the existence of a long-continued series of recurrent disturbances 
with their definite initiation on August 29, though with some slight indication of their 
presence for two or three rotations prior. These recurrent disturbances Newton attrib- 
uted to a pronounced M-region on the sun from August 29, 1943, through January 11, 
1944. To the M-region he ascribed a fairly abrupt front, corresponding in time of ter- 
restrial effect to the dates shown in Table 1. 

_One of the most striking features of the coronal results for the year of 1943 is the defi- 
nite sequence of stable coronal-emission maxima, for which sharp rises in intensity first 
passed the east limb of the sun on the dates shown in Table 2. 


°J. Terr. Mag., 37, 1, 1932, and 39, 201, 1934. 
°C. W. Allen, MN, 104, 13, 1944. 7 Observatory, 65, 177, 1944. 
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On July 3, 1943, there was a similar peak on the east limb, but it was of low intensity 
as compared with the others. The peaks of November and December were most pro- 
nounced. The peak in January was poorly established because of incomplete observations, 
and a poorly established peak was located in February. In March, because of bad weath- 
er, no significant observations were possible. 

The distribution with latitude of the coronal emission associated with this M-region 
is of interest. The coronal emission was strongest at approximately 10°-20° north of the 
equator at the east limb. However, a statistical study would be needed to determine 
whether this represents the zone at which coronal maxima are most effective in producing 
terrestrial disturbance. 

Figure 14 shows the relationship of average coronal intensities in the zone 10°-25° 
north of the equator to the date given by Newton for the M-region front, taken as zero- 
day. The average curve shows that the highest coronal intensity occurred on the zero- 
day, but a significant rise in coronal intensity appears 3 days earlier. The September 
coronal peak came earlier with respect to the zero-day than the others. These specific 
comparisons are in agreement with the statistical result of the preceding section, best ex- 
hibited in Figure 12, where it is also shown that intense coronal regions first appear at 


TABLE 1 
August 29,2943. October 24, 1943 December 16, 1943 
September 26, 1943........ November 19, 1943 | January 11, 1944 
TABLE 2 
August 1, 1943 (cloudy preceding days) November 19, 1943 
August 28, 1943 December 15, 1943 
September 23, 1943 January 12, 1944 (cloudy preceding days) 


October 24, 1943 (cloudy preceding days) 


the east limb approximately 3 days before a sudden increase in the probability of mag- 
netic disturbance. The peak shown in the average curve (Fig. 14, B) at the zero-day does 
not indicate that the coronal intensity was at maximum on the same day that the mag- 
netic activity was at maximum. It means simply that the coronal intensity reached maxi- 
mum on the day that the magnetic disturbance commenced. Since the duration of these 
recurrent disturbances was approximately 8 days, it is clear that the coronal-emission 
region was situated between the east limb and the central meridian of the sun during the 
disturbance. 

This type of specific comparison could profitably be extended to more data. The ex- 
ample cited here is included to indicate that a detailed comparison of M-regions and co- 
ronal regions is in accord with our statistical results. Further work should be done to de- 
termine whether the direct association of these stable coronal regions with the stable 
M-regions postulated to explain recurrent magnetic phenomena is sufficient to explain 
the statistical correlation of coronal emission and magnetic disturbance or whether bright 
coronal emission also accompanies the frequently very intense nonrecurrent magnetic 
storms sometimes encountered. 


V. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


A) Short-term magnetic and ionospheric forecasting —The basic objective of the solar- 
terrestrial correlation study co-ordinated under the D.T.M. C.I.W. is to improve the 
techniques of short-term forecasts of the behavior of ionospheric layers for use in radio 
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communication and allied problems. For the successful attainment of this objective the 
coronal data have definite usefulness. The significance of the statistical relationship be- 
tween bright coronal emission at the east solar limb and the occurrence, 3-4 days later, 
of disturbances of geomagnetic conditions, and thus of ionospheric conditions, can be 
evaluated by reference to Figures 8 and 11. The application of the principles implicit in 
the construction of the superposed-epoch graph to predictions would have produced, in 
the test period, success in six out of ten predictions of disturbance, and in four of these 
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Fic. 14.—Average intensity of corona in zone +10° to +25° heliographic latitude with reference to 
(A) date of six M-region fronts, 1943-44, and (B) average for all six cases. 


six the magnetic conditions could have been predicted to be of considerable severity, 
with character 20 Ca equaling 15 or greater. It should be noted, however, that disturb- 
ances of this magnitude are still definitely moderate, as compared to what has classically 
been regarded as disturbed, although they still have a significant effect on the properties 
of the ionospheric layers. 

Forecasts made simply on the basis of the well-known 27-day recurrence tendency of 
magnetic activity will achieve considerable success, especially near minimum epoch of 
solar activity. Figure 15, A shows the mean activity following days with magnetic char- 
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acter 20 Ca > 15, during an 8-month interval when the recurrence tendency was 
marked, derived by the superposed-epoch method. The recurrence is clearly shown, with 
activity peaked 26-29 days after the disturbed zero-day. If the recurrence were exact, 
the peaks centered at zero and at 27 days would be similar. The broad recurrence peak 
indicates that periods slightly different from 27 days existed. During May—December, 
1944, the recurrence was less well marked, as shown in Figure 15, B. During this time, 
recurrence tendency was of little use in forecasting disturbed conditions. 

The first disturbance of a recurrence sequence obviously cannot be anticipated by 
such a method of forecasting. This, together with changes in timing and intensity of re- 
current activity, must be estimated from solar observations. The coronal-magnetic rela- 
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Fic. 15.—Mean magnetic character of days with reference to days with magnetic character, 20Ca, 2 15 
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tionship, as noted above, is an example of the way in which solar observations can be 
used to anticipate disturbance several days ahead of time. 

Forecasts made only by strict application of the 27-day recurrence tendency or only 
by the coronal relationship achieve about equal success. In practice, coronal information 
is combined with a knowledge of other solar data, especially on calcium plages and with 
a knowledge of recurrence phenomena, and forecasts are prepared by the I.R.P.L. with 
the collaboration of D.T.M. C.I.W. by qualitative consideration of all observations. 

There is, however, still considerable uncertainty in the coronal data and in the use 
that it is so far possible to make of them. It is hoped that further analyses will result in 
better methods of forecasting through improved knowledge. A study of the effect of lati- 
tude distribution on the nature of the correlation is perhaps the most important of these, 
inasmuch as the active solar regions encountered during the test period were predom!- 
nantly in low latitude, belonging to the waning cycle, whereas regions of the new cycle, 
in high latitude, have since become more numerous. This study, together with studies 
using observations of the red coronal line, is currently in progress, but the analyses have 
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not proceeded far enough for a statement of results. These investigations are directed 
toward determining criteria from coronal observations to account for times when the re- 
lationship differed from the average. For instance, there are cases in the period analyzed 
when a series of disturbed days began only 1-2 days after the first east-limb appearance 
of bright coronal regions, and in other cases the disturbances did not start until 5 or more 
days after the east-limb appearance. In many cases, too, the correlation broke down com- 
pletely, and no disturbance followed bright east-limb coronal observations. However, 
only very rarely in the 2-year period covered by the analysis was there any significant 
geomagnetic activity without there also being a significantly bright coronal region located 
on the eastern half of the visible solar disk 

It is obvious that forecasts using present methods based on the present incomplete 
coronal data alone are not entirely trustworthy. It is also strongly indicated that we can- 
not remove all shortcomings of forecasts made according to present methods of coronal 
analysis simply by obtaining complete and more accurate coronal data, much as these 
would help. Probably, we can never obtain completely trustworthy forecasts from 
coronal observations. But, since we have derived a correlation that seems to have a higher 
significance than those derived from other solar phenomena and since there is some reason 
to expect that the physical conditions of the solar corona can influence those of the iono- 
sphere, the authors believe that investigation of the coronal-magnetic relationship 
merits further intensive study, including improvement and extension of coronagraphic 
observations, as well as more detailed statistical analysis. 

B) Physical meaning of results—While a detailed discussion of the physical meaning 
of the results of the analysis presented here is beyond the scope of this paper, a few re- 
marks may be appropriate. In the past it has been customary to attribute solar influences 
on magnetic and ionospheric-disturbance phenomena to either or both of two possible 
physical mechanisms: we have thought that the sun must produce its action either by 
generation of unusually intense ultraviolet action at times, or by emission of unusually 
strong or concentrated neutral streams of charged corpuscles which travel with a velocity 
less than that of light. The ultraviolet action, it is generally believed, produces the sudden 
complete radio fadeouts which are confined to the visible hemisphere of the earth. The 
effect is chiefly increased ionization resulting in absorption in the D-layer, with higher 
layers relatively unaffected. The corpuscular streams are thought to produce magnetic 
storms and disturbances in all regions of the ionosphere, especially the higher layers. 
These occur on both the bright and the dark terrestrial hemispheres, and especially at 
high latitudes. 

If bright coronal-emission areas are the cause of these magnetic and ionospheric 
storms, the physical process involved in directing the particle streams to the earth from 
the east half of the visible disk is rather difficult to visualize. Two forms of evidence have 
been used to support the belief that the particle streams require approximately 1 day to 
come from the sun to the earth. First, there appears to be a tendency for a magnetic 
storm to follow about 24 hours after a sudden radio fadeout. Since the latter is supposed 
to have been due to radiation propagated with the velocity of light (ultraviolet), perhaps 
originating in a “chromospheric flare,” and since it is reasonable to ascribe a common 
origin to the two phenomena when they are regularly associated, the 1-day lag between 
them has been ascribed to the transmission time of the particles in transit between the 
sun and the earth. Second, great magnetic storms frequently occur 1 day after large sun- 
spot groups have passed the central meridian of the sun. It has been conventional to as- 
sume that the particles were emitted radially from the sun when the spot groups were on 
the central meridian. 

The results of our analysis are not necessarily in discord with these conclusions. We 
are faced with the following two alternatives: (1) The magnetic storms to which the con- 
clusions of the above paragraph refer are the “great”’ magnetic storms, of which there 
are few, if any, examples in our test period and for which different physical processes 
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may be postulated from those operating with the lesser magnetic disturbances mainly 
concerned in our coronal analysis; or (2) a hitherto undiscovered relationship must exist 
between the location of a sunspot group and the presence of a region of intense coronal 
emission following the sunspot group approximately 40° in longitude. 

If the first-mentioned alternative is correct, we are not bound, in speculating on the 
physical meaning of the coronal relationship, to include in an explanation the observed 
statistical correlation of central-meridian passage of large sunspot groups with the day- 
later magnetic storms. In support of this alternative, the only great magnetic disturbance 
in the test period occurred April 1-3, 1944, when the coronal observations were seriously 
incomplete because of bad conditions of weather at Climax. 

If the second alternative is correct, we have a more difficult physical situation. The 
second alternative appeals because it does not require the development of two different 
explanations for magnetic storms, depending on whether they are greater or less than 
some certain magnitude. It is, of course, impossible to derive from coronal observations 
any knowledge of the transmission time from sun to earth of the radiation or corpuscles 
responsible for magnetic storms, without some assumption as to the direction in which 
the corpuscles or radiation are emitted and travel or without some other method of de- 
termining the time at which they leave the sun. With the coronal correlation we have de- 
rived, neither the practically instantaneous transmission of ultraviolet nor the 1-day 
transit time ascribed to corpuscles seems to simplify the physical interpretation. If we 
have reason to believe that a transit time of about 1 day from sun to earth is correct from 
physical theory or from other observations, then we are faced with the necessity of find- 
ing a mechanism by which the disturbing corpuscles are ejected from the east half of the 
sun’s visible disk at an angle of roughly 45° forward with respect to solar rotation. That 
is, if a 1-day or less transit time is correct, the ejection must be directed toward the earth 
when the effective coronal region is several days east of the central meridian but not when 
it is correspondingly west of the central meridian, unless we discover that another geo- 
magnetic influence takes place when coronal regions are at some preferred position in the 
west half of the solar disk. Such a possibility seems ruled out by our preliminary studies. 

C) Shortcomings of the present correlation analysis.—Valid objections of several sorts 
may be brought to bear upon the superposed-epoch analysis presented herein. The work 
which has been done thus far must admittedly be classed as preliminary. It is our purpose, 
at some future time, to present the coronal-magnetic analysis in a more complete form, 
with more detailed statistical results. 

The superposed-epoch graphs presented here were made in an effort to determine ac- 
curately the usefulness of the coronal data for making forecasts of the geoinagnetic-dis- 
turbance character-figures. As such they serve their purpose adequately and indicate 
that further work is desirable. Furthermore, they leave us no uncertainty about the real- 
ity of the correlation of corona and geomagnetism. 

One important objection to our superposed-epoch analysis is that even the coronal 
and magnetic data which are used are very incompletely utilized, and the correlations 
derived are thus weakened. In the case of occurrence-frequency graphs like those of Fig- 
ures 6-13, the two continuously variable quantities—the coronal intensity and the mag- 
netic character—are divided arbitrarily according to whether the measured values are 
above or below chosen limits. Without the construction of large families of such graphs 
much of the observational information contained in the magnitudes of the observed data 
is thereby discarded. A more desirable treatment would be the construction of actual 
correlation tables and the derivation of correlation coefficients between corona and mag- 
netic character for different numbers-of-days’ lapse between east-limb coronal observa- 
tions and magnetic observations. To cover in this fashion the lag for a large number of 
days, as is readily done in the superposed-epoch analysis, would entail greater labor than 
we have yet been able to expend. A start at such analysis has been made, however. The 
problem is readily adaptable to punch-card Hollerith machine study. 
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A serious criticism of our results is that no significance tests of the correlations have 
been derived, except the probabilities expressed in Figures 8 and 11. These probabilities 
have not been compared with probabilities derived from other solar data, to show wheth- 
er or not the coronal observations are superior, for example, to sunspot data used for the 
same purpose.‘ 

Still another criticism of the present analysis is that not all the available observational 
data have been considered. Coronal observations for the west limb and for the red line 
6374 A have not been utilized in the analysis, though they are used to some extent in the 
actual methods of forecast. Nor has any considerable use been made of the important 
latitude-distribution data and their relationship to the changing heliographic latitude of 
the earth. Quantitative study of the degree of stability of coronal regions should be made 
with the same coronal data as were used for the superposed-epoch studies. This informa- 
tion is of importance if coronal regions are actually identifiable with the hypothetical 
solar M-regions. 

In spite of the obvious shortcomings of the results, we feel considerable confidence in 
the reality of the new coronal-terrestrial relationship set forth herein. The superposed- 
epoch graphs have the virtue of being entirely objective. No preconceived notions of the 
form of the relationship can be inserted into them. And, though actual tests of signifi- 
cance have not been carried out, the strikingly high probability of magnetic disturbance 
4 days after east-limb coronal maxima, as compared with the probability of disturbance 
2 days before or 10 days after east-limb maxima, is indubitably significant. 


APPENDIX 


The standardization of the coronal scale of intensities observed at Climax in the test period 
has been accomplished simply by preserving the uniformity of the routine of operations involved 
in the observations. A statement of this routine is given in this appendix. Since the end of the 
test period, certain of the procedures have been improved to permit better standardization of the 
photographic operations. 

Six exposures daily are made at different solar position angles on Eastman Spectroscopic 
plates, Type 103-F'. These are exposed in the spectrograph-coronagraph system (of approximate- 
ly {/30 effective aperture) with a standard exposure time of 1 minute, with a yellow filter in the 
system (Eastman Kodak Company Wratten K-2) and with a spectrograph-slit opening of 0.002 
inch. The spectrograph is of Littrow design, with 96-inch focal length, producing a dispersion of 
8 A per mm at Ha by means of a metal grating ruled by R. W. Wood with 14,000 lines per inch 
and designed to concentrate a large percentage of the total incident light in the first order of the 
grating. Within the optical system are twenty air-glass surfaces and two reflections, one from a 
front-surfaced aluminum mirror and the other from the grating. 

Development of the photographic plates is uniform; fresh solutions of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany formula No. D-19 are used with 8-minute development at 65° F, giving y = 2.5, The 
coronal-line intensities derived from the finished plates are estimated by interpolation against 
artificial lines of various intensities preserved on a test plate which is stored and used for all 
determinations. These artificial lines were recorded in the laboratory in such a manner that 
their appearance closely resembles the real coronal lines in apparent width and color of image. 
The intensities so derived are compared with visual-intensity estimates made earlier with an eye 
piece used directly at the spectrograph. The agreement is generally acceptable, the values usually 
being within 20 per cent of each other. 

All estimates of intensity, with a very few exceptions, and all plate exposures prior to October, 
1944, with the same few exceptions, were made by W. O. Roberts. Since October, 1944, plates 
have been exposed according to the standard observing procedure by an additional observer. 
Plates have been developed according to the standard procedure by four different workers. 

Some of the obvious sources of error affecting the accuracy of the intensity estimates thus 
derived may be listed as follows: 

1. Variations of photographic emulsions.—Several different coatings of the Eastman 103-F 
plate have been used, but large numbers of plates of a given emulsion are generally obtained at 
one time. Some evaluation is made of the magnitude of the effect encountered during a change 
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from one coating to another by duplicating observations for the same coronal intensities with 
both coatings. 

2. Variations of handling and development of photographic plates —Different persons may 
agitate the plates differently in development; the timing of development may be in error; the 
activity of different solutions may differ; temperatures of developer may be different from day 
to day. 

3. Variations of plate sensitivity with plate age, ambient temperature, and humidity at exposure.— 
Storage of plates is carefully regulated to maintain conditions recommended by the film manu. 
facturer. No control of ambient temperature or humidity at exposure is attempted. 

4. Variations of apparent line-intensity with changes in plate-background intensity arising from 
changes in sky-background brightness with differences in dust, moisture, and smoke conditions in the 
almosphere.—The coronal lines are superposed on this variable background so that apparent 
changes in intensity can arise through actual fluctuations in line-density for a given coronal 
intensity and through subjective factors. This is complicated, for the green line, by the fact that 
the line falls partially onto a faint absorption line of the Fraunhofer spectrum of the sun. 

5. Variations arising from interpolation against artificial comparison lines whose appearane 
never exactly duplicates that of the real coronal lines.—In spite of careful preparation of the 
comparison lines, some differences in appearance between real coronal lines and the compar: 
son lines arise with changes in the background density of the plates and with other factors. 
If the difference is great, it is difficult to obtain unambiguous coronal-intensity determinations. 

6. Variations arising from minute misadjusiments of the optical system of the coronagraph and 
spectrograph.—Small errors of this nature may result from vignetting, changes of focus, errors 
of slit-width adjustment, etc., which are difficult to eliminate from the present optical arrange- 
ments. 

7. Variations from errors in spectrograph-slit positioning relative to the sun’s image thereupon.— 
This error will produce readings on different days which are not taken from the same height 
above the sun’s limb. 

But, in spite of these sources of error, some of which can be corrected and some of which it 
will be difficult to eliminate without new equipment, the magnitude of all such effects combined 
cannot reasonably cause fluctuations which are at all comparable to the observed range of 
changes of coronal intensity. ; 
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ATOMIC LINES IN THE SPECTRUM OF R LEONIS* 


W. MERRILL 


Mount Wilson Observatory 
Received February 25, 1946 


ABSTRACT 


The spectrum of the Me long-period variable R Leonis was photographed as far into the ultraviolet 
as \ 3450. Variations with phase in the light-cycle were studied. Identifications and displacements of 
numerous atomic lines are recorded in some detail. 

Dark lines.—The region shortward from Hé is especially favorable for the study of atomic lines be- 
cause it is rich in lines of common metals and because the interference of molecular lines is negligible. 
Because of the low temperature, lines whose lower levels have excitation potentials less than 0.5 volts 
are emphasized. A survey of the behavior of various multiplets includes the elements Mg1, Alt, K 1, 
Cat, Cau, Sct, Seu, Tit, V1, Crt, Mnt, Fet, Cot, Nit, Srt, Sru, V1, Zr. 

Bright lines. —The data confirm and extend previous observations of Me variables and make possible 
some detailed comparisons with R Hydrae. Displacements of lines of the following elements were studied: 
H, Fet, Mgt, Sit, Int, Cau, Feu, Tim, Mn. In two multiplets of Fe1 the only bright lines observed 
are from the upper level z*G§. The identification of bright lines of Fe u and 77 11 is certain; that of Mn 
highly probable. The behavior of the curious displaced emission of H and K of Cam parallels that pre- 
viously described in R Hydrae. ; 

General.—As spectroscopic observations of long-period variables become more extensive, the great 
complexity of the phenomena in these objects is clearly exhibited. The characteristic behavior pattern 
is gradually being determined in greater and greater detail. 


The brightness of R Leonis, 094211, was found to vary by D. Koch in 1782. Since then 
the periodic changes in light have been followed by many observers, and the star has 
become one of the four best-known long-period variables. The period is 309 days, mag- 
nitude range from 5.0 to 10.5, spectral type at maximum M8e. The spectroscopic be- 
havior is typical of advanced Me variables. 

In the present investigation of the spectrum with rather high dispersion, 10.3 A/mm, 
the star was fairly well observed during the brighter portions of the light-cycles asso- 
ciated with two maxima, those of March 6 and of December 30, 1943. Spectrograms 
were obtained also at one epoch in both the preceding and the following cycle. The 
journal of observations is in Table 1, the light-curve in Figure 1. I am indebted to Mr. 
Leon Campbell of the Harvard Observatory for the photometric data. This Contribution 
is the third in a series on the spectra of long-period variables observed with the coudé 
spectrograph. The material is more extensive, especially in the spectral region short- 
ward! from H and K, than that for the Me variables previously described.”* 


ABSORPTION LINES 


Because of the considerable extension of the photographed spectrum into the ultra- 
violet, the atomic lines in the spectrum of R Leonis can be studied more comprehensive- 
ly than those in Me stars previously observed. Except for a single observation of emis- 
sion lines of Fe 11 near \ 3280, the limit of the recorded spectrum is \ 3440. The whole 
region shortward from H4, \ 4101A, is especially favorable for atomic lines because it is 
rich in lines of common metals and because the interference of molecular bands is negli- 
gible. From H6 longward, as interference by the 7iO bands gradually increases, a gen- 
eral study of the intensities and displacements of atomic lines becomes more and more 


* Contributions from the Mount Wilson Observatory, Carnegie Institution of Washington, No. 720. 
‘A coined word for “toward shorter wave lengths.” 

*U Ori, R Ser, R Aql, R Cas, Mt. W. Contr., No. 713; Ap. J., 102, 347, 1945. 

*R Hya, Mt. W. Conir., No. 717; Ap. J., 103, 6, 1946. 
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unsatisfactory. Beyond Hy, \ 4340A, atomic lines are so buried that only a few of the 
strongest can be readily identified. 

A brief survey of the lines of various elements may be valuable for reference. Because 
of the low temperature of the reversing layer—say, 2300° at maximum—there will be 
little ionization, and the atoms will be highly concentrated in the states of low excita- 
tion (see Table 2). This means that, within the astronomically observable range of wave 
lengths, the only lines to be expected are those of the metallic elements. Great emphasis 
will be placed on those lines whose lower levels have excitation potentials less than 0.5 


TABLE 1 
JOURNAL OF OBSERVATIONS 
Rap. VEL. FROM 
Ass. Lines 
DaTE JD 243 Mac. 
Km/Sec No. Lines 

1942 Apr. 4 0454 7.4 — 21 +12.2 42 

Dec. 27 0721 9.2 — 69 +12.2 26 
1943 Feb. 25 0781 6.4 9 +12.2 70 
5 eee Mar. 23 0807 6.3 + 17 +14.3 110 
Mar. 24 0808 6.3 + 18 +14.6 48 
“Lt ee eee Apr. 24 0839 6.9 + 49 +15.4 368 
eer Apr. 25 0840 6.9 + 50 +15.3 23 

May 18 0863 + 73 +14.0 36 
May 19 0864 + 74 +15.6 25 
May 25 0870 + 80 +14.9 21 
May 26 0871 + 81 +14.6 17 

Dec. 12 1071 6.6 — 18 +11.5 135 
Seen Dec. 14 1073 6.5 — 16 +13.8 20 
oT ee 1944 Jan. 15 1105 6.1 + 16 +11.8 113 

Jan. 16 1106 6.1 + 17 +12.5 76 

Feb. 10 1131 6.9 + 42 +11.1 72 
Apr. 9 1190 8.6 +101 +11.0 13 
“See ert 1945 Jan. 1 1457 6:5 + 65 +12.1 54 


volts. Ionized lines, except those of abundant elements having low ionization potentials, 
will be weak or absent. Plates [IX and X show the spectrum 49 days after maximum. 

Lines of Mg I.—The only observable line from the ground level is the intercombination 
line \ 4571, ‘So — #P}. At and before maximum it appears as an absorption line of mod- 
erate intensity with a trace of emission on the shortward edge. After maximum the ab- 
sorption gradually disappears, while the emission fringe increases in intensity until at 
phase about +60 days it becomes measurable as a distinct bright line. Thereafter the 
bright line rapidly becomes outstanding; toward minimum it may be the strongest fea- 
ture in the whole photographic spectrum. 

The ultraviolet triplet AA 3829, 3832, 3838, E.P. 2.70 volts, is visible in emission on 
practically all the plates (see Pls. X and XII). Early in each cycle there may be weak ab- 
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sorption on the longward edges of the bright lines, but the identification is not entirely 
certain. 

Lines of Al I.—The ultimate lines \ 3944 and \ 3961 are very strong. On a few plates 
taken at or before maximum they are closely comparable to H and K of Ca 11; on other 
plates they are definitely narrower. After maximum the comparison is complicated by 
the appearance of emission on the shortward sides of the Ca 1 lines. Near maximum the 
average residual in radial velocity of the two A/1t lines is about —2 km/sec, but after 
maximum a residual of about +9 km/sec develops. This positive residual may be caused 
by a slight strengthening of the shortward border by incipient emission—a phenomenon 
qualitatively like that which develops so prominently in the H and K lines during the 


1942! JAN.1 1944/ JANI 1945! JAN.I 
MAG. 2766 
10 Py 
l l L l | 
J.0.2430400 600 800 2431000 1200 1400 1600 
Fic. 1.—Light-curve of R Leonis showing dates of spectrograms (see Table 1) 
TABLE 2 
BOLTZMANN DISTRIBUTION OF ATOMS AT LOW TEMPERATURES 
ExcITATION PoTENTIAL IN VOLTS 
Temp 
0.00 0.25 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 
1000 328. 107 35 42; 3.8 0.40 0.13 
1000 298. 89 7.9 2.4 0.71 0.21 0.063 
2 1000 267. 72 19 5-1 1.4 0.37 0.098 0.026 
(a 1000 234. 55 13 3.9 0.71 0.17 0.039 0.0091 
oe 1000 200. 40 7.9 1.6 0.32 0.063 | 0.013 0.0025 
(ees 1000 163. 27 4.3 0.71 0.12 0.019 | 0.0031 | 0.00050 


post-maximum phase. The same behavior is suspected in a few strong lines of other ele- 
ments; in numerous relatively weak dark lines, emission on the shortward border de- 
velops into a well-marked narrow bright line. 

Multiplet (2) of the Revised Multiplet Table,‘ which falls near the short-wave-length 
limit of the photographed spectrum, was not definitely identified; its lines, if present, 
must be weak. 

Lines of K I.—The violet pair of K 1 lines \ 4044, \ 4047, is well marked on plates at 
all the observed phases. As would be expected from the low ionization potential of 4.3 
volts, the lines are very sensitive to temperature, being weaker at the somewhat higher 
photospheric temperature near maximum light. In R Leonis they are much stronger than 
in stars of less advanced spectral type, such as a Herculis or o Ceti (normal maximum). 


‘Charlotte E. Moore, “A Multiplet Table of Astrophysical Interest,” rev. ed., Contributions from the 
Princeton Observatory, No. 20, 1945. 
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The residual in radial velocity is — 3.6 km/sec, agreeing closely with the average residuals 
in other Me variables.” 

Lines of Ca I.—The ultimate line \ 4226 is extremely strong and wide, being the strong. 
est single line in the whole observed spectrum. On strongly exposed plates, especially 
those taken near maximum light, when the line has its least intensity, its center can be 
measured with fair accuracy. The average residual, —0.4 km/sec, shows that within 
errors of measurement the displacement is the same as that of weaker lines. 

Multiplets R.M.T.® (4) and (5), which lie in the banded regions where identifications 
are difficult, appear to be represented by their strongest lines. Multiplets (6) and (9) are 
present in moderate intensity; the lines are sharp, the velocity residuals small. 

Lines of Ca IIT.—The ionized lines, H and K, although not nearly so intense as the ul- 
timate neutral line \ 4227, are strong and wide; the greatest intensities occur near maxi- 
mum light. Measurements on one or two strongly exposed plates taken near maximum 
yield displacements which do not differ appreciably from that corresponding to the mean 
absorption-line velocity. After maximum the dark lines become unsymmetrical because 
of the appearance of emission within the shortward wings. This phenomenon will be 
discussed in the section on emission lines. 

Lines of Sc I.—Miultiplets (6), (7), and (8) are present in moderate intensity. The dis- 
placements have small residuals. 

Lines of Sc II.—Miultiplets (2) and (3) appear to be represented by weak lines. It is 
surprising that enough scandium atoms, I.P. 6.7 volts, are ionized to produce observ- 
able lines. 

Lines of Ti I.—Ultimate lines are numerous and strong. Multiplets (12)—(21) are rep- 
resented, with the exception of the weak *F — °G multiplet (16). Multiplets (20) and 
(21) are weak. Multiplet (83), E.P. 1.1 volts, may be present in low intensity, although 
multiplet (80), of the same excitation potential, is apparently absent. 

Lines of V I.—Multiplets (7) and (9) are strong; (8), (22), (27), (28), and (29) are 
easily identified. 

Lines of Cr I.—Ultimate lines are remarkably strong. The lines of multiplet (4), 
dA 3578, 3593, 3605, are outstanding, being exceeded in intensity only by \ 4227 Ca1; 
3933, A 3968 Ca 11; A 3944, 3961 Al 1. The better-known multiplet (1), AA 4254, 4275, 
4290, is strong; multiplets (2) and (3) are well marked. Multiplet (23), E.P. 1.0 volts, 
also is well marked, but (38), E.P. 2.5 volts, is apparently absent. 

Lines of Mn I.—The behavior of the strong ultimate multiplet (2) AX 4030, 4033, 4034 
is remarkably complex. Before maximum the lines are wholly in absorption, but later in 
the cycle strong emission components develop. It is hoped later to make a special compar- 
ative study of this multiplet in the spectra of several long-period variables. The line 
d 4041 of multiplet (5), E.P. 2.1 volts, is present in moderate strength without notice- 
able emission. 

Lines of Fe I.—The behavior of multiplets (2) and (3), E.P. 0.0 volts, varies with phase 
in a complicated manner; the lines, some of which are present in absorption near maxi- 
mum, develop strong emission during the decline of light. A comparative study of these 
multiplets in several variables is planned. Multiplets (4) and (5), in absorption only, are 
extremely strong; (6) also is well marked. 

Lines of multiplets (18) and (19), E.P. 0.9, are of moderate intensity without emission. 
Lines of (20), (21), (22), (23), and (24) are quite strong; during the decline of light many 
of the weaker ones develop emission on the shortward edge. The strongest line of (25), 
\ 3452.27, is a weak dark line. Several lines of multiplet (41), E.P. 1.5 volts, are recog- 
nizable in the complicated band structure; emission is weak or absent. The behavior of 
(42) is very complicated; most of the lines are of moderate intensity in absorption, but 


6 Revised Multiplet Table (see n. 4). Throughout the present Contribution, multiplet numbers in 
parentheses are those of the Revised Multiplet Table. 
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\ 4202 and A 4308 are outstanding bright lines in the post-maximum phase. Lines of (43) 
and (45) are regularly observed in absorption in moderate intensity; a few lines of (43) 
develop weak emission edges. 

Six or seven multiplets of higher excitation potential are represented only by bright 
lines; absorption components are very weak or absent. For a survey of the general be- 
havior of multiplets of Fe 1 see page 285. 

Lines of Co I—Among multiplets from the a‘F term, E.P. 0.0 volts, (1), (3), (4), (5), 
and (6) are present; (2) is doubtful. From b‘F, E.P. 0.4 volts, the following have been 
measured: (16), (17), (18), (19), (21), (22), and (23); (20) is probably present, although 
its identification is interfered with by blends. From a’F, E.P. 0.9 volts, the following 
multiplets have been identified: (28), (29), (31)?, (32)?, (33), (34), (35), and (36). Lines 
of higher excitation potential are weak or absent; \ 3732.39 and \ 3730.48 of multiplet 
(62) are probably present in very low intensity. 

Lines of Ni I—From the term a'F, E.P. 0.0 volts, multiplets (1)—(8) inclusive are 
represented, with the exception of (7), which is outside the observed range of wave 
lengths. From a*D, E.P. 0.1 volts, are found (15), (16), (17), (18), (19), and (20); from 

aD, E.P. 0.4 volts, (29), (30), (31), (32), (33), (35), and (36). 

Lines of Sr—The ultimate line of Sr 1, \ 4607, is barely recognizable in the midst of 
heavy band absorption. One or both of the ionized lines \ 4077 and \ 4215 are measurable 
on practically all the plates; their displacements yield in the mean a small positive resid- 
ual. These lines are somewhat stronger near the time of maximum light. 

Lines of Y I.—Multiplets (5), (6), and (8) seem to be represented by very weak lines. 
There is little evidence either for or against multiplet (7). 

Lines of Y II.—The evidence, although not wholly convincing, indicates that the 
strongest transitions from the 'S and the *D terms are systematically represented by ex- 
tremely weak lines. In view of the weakness of the lines of Y I, it is surprising that enough 
yttrium atoms, I.P. 6.5 volts, are ionized to produce observable lines. The lines of Y m1, as 
well as those of Sc 11, seem remarkably persistent. The identifications of these faint lines 
are subject to confirmation either by observations with higher dispersion or by a very 
detailed study of the spectra of several variables. 

Lines of Zr I.—The strongest lines of multiplets (12) and (13) are believed to be pres- 
ent in very low intensity. 

Displacements of lines——On the strongly exposed plate Ce 3017.nearly all the dark 
lines in the region free from molecular bands were measured—a total of 506 shortward 
from \ 4227. In addition, 14 strong atomic lines were measured in the banded region 
from \ 4227 to \ 4576. The measured displacements of 368 of these lines were used in 
forming the mean velocity. The distribution among various chemical elements is shown 
in the accompanying tabulation. On most of the other plates, measurement was limited 


368 


to selected lines. The adopted velocities and the number of lines on which each depends 
are given in Table 1. 

The velocities show little variation throughout the observed phases, which include 
about half the light-cycle (Fig. 2). The over-all mean is +13.3 + 0.3 km/sec, which is 
nearly the sar.:e as the mean for 1920-1921, +13.8 + 0.8 km/sec.® In 1926-1928, however, 


6 Mt. W. Contr. No. 264; Ap. J., $8, 215, 1923. 
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the value was +7.4 + 0.8 km/sec.” In 1943 the post-maximum values were slightly 
greater than in other years, averaging +15.0 + 0.1 km/sec. It thus appears that the 
difference between various cycles may be greater than the amplitude in any one cycle, 
Future measurements throughout a longer portion of the light-cycle are desirable. 

The residuals yielded by lines of the various chemical elements are similar to those in 


Me stars previously measured (Table 3). 
As in other Me stars, the displacements of lines of Fe 1 exhibit a dependence on ex- 
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7 Mt. W. Contr. No. 649; Ap. J., 94, 171, 1941. 
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citation potential, the displacement at E.P. 1.0 volts being about 3 km/sec greater alge- 
braically than at 0.0 volts. There is also a weak correlation of displacement with in- 
tensity, the stronger lines having algebraically smaller velocities; this result depends 
largely (perhaps wholly) upon the fact that the low-level lines have the greater mean 
intensity. A similar dependence of displacement on excitation potential probably pre- 
vails generally among the lines of other metals; it is fairly well exhibited by V 1 and 
Col. 

Two questions concerning displacements remain to be answered by future work, pref- 
erably with higher dispersion: (1) Do all lines of a given multiplet yield the same dis- 
placement regardless of intensity? (2) Is the displacement the same for all multiplets 
arising from a given lower level? In many lines the interpretation of the measured dis- 
placement is complicated by the presence of an emission edge; the difficulty becomes 
less serious with high dispersion. 


TABLE 3 


DISPLACEMENTS OF ABSORPTION LINES 
(Residuals in Km/Sec) 


Element R Leo R Hya Four Me Stars 
0.0 —0.1 0.0 


\ 


EMISSION LINES 


In the regions of Me spectra not disturbed by bands, the absorption lines are those 
corresponding to a normal reversing layer in thermal equilibrium with a low-temperature 
photosphere. Superposed on this rich dark-line spectrum, especially during the post- 
maximum phase, are many bright lines, some of great intensity, whose behavior is highly 
complex and enigmatic. Although much is already known concerning a number of these 
lines, additional information seems necessary if we are ever to understand their origin 
and their relationship to the more general phenomena of light-variability. 

The data yielded by the present spectrograms of R Leonis make possible some inter- 
esting comparisons with R Hydrae.* The following notes will be supplemented later, I 
hope, by intercomparisons of several variables. 

Lines of hydrogen.—The intensities vary with phase in the usual way. The lines tend 
to become narrower and to assume their normal (laboratory) relative intensities as the 
cycle advances. A striking example is offered by the behavior of He, which is absent on 
plate Ce 2970, phase +17 days, but is well developed a month later on Ce 3017, phase 
+49 days. The intensity of the Balmer series as a whole is no greater on the later plate; 
hence the difference in He appears to be due to decreased effective absorption by the 
Cait line H, which has apparently become somewhat narrower. At a later phase the 
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bright He line becomes still stronger (see Pl. XII). From phase — 20 days to +40 days 
the velocity-curve (Table 4; Fig. 2) drops about 4 km/sec. Thereafter, until the lines dis- 
appear, the curve is nearly flat, individual points showing considerable scatter. 

Lines of Fe I.—The bright lines of Fe 1 in R Leonis may be discussed in three groups; 


I. The outstanding lines AX 3852, 4202, 4308. These lines are abnormally strong compared to 
other lines in the same multiplets. 
II. The low-excitation intercombination multiplets (2) and (3). 
III. The high-excitation (upper level about 5.4 volts) multiplets (72)-(78). 


TABLE 4 
DISPLACEMENTS OF BRIGHT LINES 
(Km/Sec) 
| H | Sit | Mgt Int 
| | | 4103 | 4 3829 | 3832 | » 3838 | 4571 4511 
2970 | +17] +0.5(4) | —0.5 | +4.5| —0.2 | —5.7] 4+2.1]....... | + 7.1 
3017 | 4601 40.240 | 460.7 | | ~4.2 1 41.6 + 
3020 | + 50} —0.2 (13) |(+5.3)} +8.9 | -1.1] —3.4| -0.4 
| + 73 | —0.6(20) | +5.0| +3.3 | —2.2 | —3.8 | +0.9| -2.7| +83 
3033 |} 74 | $1.98) |.+5.7 | 46.2 | ~0.6.| —2.2] +1.6|--2.0 | +308 
3051 | + 80] —1.4 (11) | | +2.1 | —2.7| —5.8 | —3.5 | -1.7| +78 
3054 | | 1-46.44 | $3.01 ~5.61 -2.3 | 
3059 | | 4091....... 436 1....... +1.9 | 40:6 |.... 
| 1614040) | | 44:7) ~2.3 | 1 40.1 1....... + 4.9 
3361... | + 16 | 40.6(4) | -1.4] 
| +17} +0.8(4) | —4.0| —2.8| -6.7| 41.1]....... | 
3385... 40 | -1.0(5) | +1.3 (+8.6) (+0.5) (—0.3)| (—2.7) 
3401. | | +2.7(5) | +6.8| +8.3 | +3.5| +0.3 | +3.4] -2.3 
| +101 | +1.9(8) | +7.0 | +6.2| +1.3 | —1.0| 42.1] —2.2 ‘8. 7) 
3423. | +133 |(—1.5)(3) | +7.9 | +6.9 |....... 
| 


I. The three strongest bright Fe 1 lines \A 3852, 4202, 4308 behave much as in R Hy- 
drae, except that \ 3852 and A 4202 first appear considerably later in the cycle. The ve- 
locity-curves of the three lines are remarkably similar in the two stars. 

The identification of \ 3852 with Fe 1 3852.574 of multiplet (73), although probable, i 1S 
not yet wholly certain. The measured wave length both in R Hydrae and in R Leonis 
may be a few hundredths greater than the laboratory value. This difference appears to 
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be greater than the error of measurement, especially in R Leonis, where the line is nar- 
rower. The companion line of slightly longer wave length, suspected in R Hydrae, if 
present at all in R Leonis, is weaker. The only other Fe 1 lines having the same upper 
level, w®D§, are \ 3171.353 of multiplet (52)$ outside the observed spectral region, and 
) 4373.563 of multiplet (214). The 4373 line has not been observed; its position is al- 
most exactly 1 A longward from the well-known but unidentified bright line \ 4372.57, 
in a region of molecular lines of moderate intensity. 


TABLE 5 


DISPLACEMENTS OF BRIGHT LINES OF IRON AND TITANIUM 
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* Excluding AA 3852, 4202, 4308. 


The lines \ 4202 and \ 4308, multiplet (42), have the same upper level, z*G$. Other 
multiplets which have this upper level are (24) and (169), the latter in the red, where 
bands prevent the recognition of atomic lines. A partial comparison of multiplets (24) 
and (42) in 1937 yielded an interesting result,* which is confirmed and extended by the 
recent spectrograms of R Leonis (Table 6). 

The lines \ 3521 and A 3565 of multiplet (24) follow the well-known pattern of be- 
havior of \ 4202 and 4308 of multiplet (42); they develop in emission about 50 days 
after maximum light and thereafter become outstanding bright lines. The strong line of 
the same multiplet, \ 3570.10, does not appear in emission. No line of multiplets (24) or 
(42) appears in emission unless‘its upper level is z*G3, and of the lines from this level the 


* Merrill and Thackeray, Pub. A.S.P., 49, 120, 1937. 


(Km/Sec) 

CE | (Days) | Feu | Tiu 

+ 49 —2:7 | 44.50! 
3020.........| + 50 —0.6 | -8.2 | -1.5(7) | +6.5(3) |........... ee 
3029.........| | | —2.6(20) | +3.5(8) | +1.2(3) 
|°-5.9 | —2.0(17) | +3.54@) | +41.2@) 
m.......... -1.5 | —3.5 | —3.1(17) | + 2.6(4) | —0.1(3) 
—0.6 | -4.1 | | +3.1@ | 41.00) 
3050...) ++ 96 +0.1 | 42.2 | -4.3( | +> | a" 
3366.........] + 47 —3.4 -0.80) | + 8.103) | -1.2(2) 
+ 99 8.1 | 42.9 | 40.619 | 
3405...) $101 +0.5 | +1.3 | +0.8(7) | +6.9(5) | +5.8(2) 
3423... +133 $3.1 | 40.9 | -390) | +62 
65 | —5.1 | -7.2 | -4.4014) | +2.2@ | -5.6() 
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only one unobserved is the very weak line \ 3466.50. The dependence on a particular 
upper level evidently supersedes the ordinary multiplet relationships. The suggestion® 
that this upper level is excited by Mg 11 \ 2795.52 is not easy to prove. 


II. The stronger lines of multiplets (2) affd (3) are well marked in absorption near the 
time of maximum; as the cycle advances, emission, appearing first on the shortward 
edges of the lines, gradually becomes predominant. Toward minimum, numerous emis- 
sion lines of these multiplets are present in relative intensities approximating those in 
the laboratory. The observed intensities of these lines are affected by the 770 bands; 
hence in a later detailed intercomparison it is planned to include the S-type variable 
R Andromedae. 


TABLE 6 
INCOMPLETE MULTIPLETS OF Fe 1* 


(24) a5F —z3G° (42) —z8G° 
Emission in Emission in 

L.A. Int. J ides LA. Int. J Me Steal 


* See Pl. XI. 


III. Numerous emission lines of multiplets (72)-(78) appear mostly in low intensities 
for an interval after maximum. Their time of maximum intensity is decidedly earlier in 
the cycle than that of multiplets (2) and (3). The following notes refer to plate Ce 3017, 
phase +49 days: 


Multiplet 
eee The four strongest lines are present 
Se ene The four strongest lines are present; of these A 3852.57 


is inordinately intense 
(74), (75), (76)... Probably present in low intensity 
No evidence of presence 
Two strongest lines possibly present 


On most post-maximum plates, especially those taken in'1943, 10 or 20 emission lines 
of Fei are sufficiently well marked for accurate measurement. The mean velocities 
(Table 5) yield a curve which is nearly flat (Fig. 3). The pattern of individual points has 
a rather remarkable resemblance to that for Feu, although the group as a whole lies 
definitely lower. The similarity of patterns suggests that this group of bright lines of Fe! 
may arise from the recombination of iron ions with electrons. The general relative dis- 
placement may be caused by absorption on the redward sides of the Fe I lines. 


9A. D. Thackeray, Mt. W. Contr., No. 580; Ap. J., 86, 499, 1937. 
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Suvvey of multiplets of Fe 1—The general behavior of the observed mult'‘plets of Fe 1 
is indicated in the following brief summary, which includes both absorption and emis- 
sion ines, but in which some minor details are disregarded: 


Lower term a°D, E.P. 0.0 volts 


Absorption at maximum, changing to emission as phase advances 
toward minimum 
Lower term a5F, E.P. 0.9 volts 


(20), (21), (22), (23)... . Absorption at maximum; emission develops on the shortward edge 
during declining phase 

Lines from the upper level outstanding in emission during the 
declining phase 


Lower term a°F, E.P. 1.5 volts 


Lines from the upper level z°G{ outstanding in emission during the 
declining phase 

ee Perry Absorption with weak emission edges after maximum 


Lower term a5P, E.P. 2.2 volts 
No absorption lines certainly observed; emission after maximum 


Probably in emission in low intensity 
Possibly in emission in low intensity 


Lines of Mg I.—The general behavior of multiplets (1) and (3) resembles that in R 
Hydrae, except that the bright lines do not appear until somewhat later in the light- 
cycle. The velocity-curves are in Figure 2. 

Lines of Si I.—The lines \ 3905 and \ 4103 are stronger than in R Hydrae. The veloc- 
ity-curves (Fig. 2) rise steadily as the phase advances, individual points exhibiting con- 
siderable scatter. 

The line \ 4511—This line, probably due to J1, is present throughout all the ob- 
served portions of the light-cycle (Pl. XI). It undergoes a slight longward shift as the 
phase advances (Fig. 2). On plate Ce 2939, phase — 69 days, a notch in H6 similar to that 
previously reported in U Orionis,? measured at \ 4101.8, may correspond to Jn1 4101.77. 
On most of the plates, 1/6 is either too badly overexposed or too narrow to allow a us-ful 
measure of the absorption line. 

Lines of Fe IIT.—Several bright lines of Fe 11 are present on nearly all the spectrograms. 
Those most frequently measured are \d 3938, 4173, 4179, 4233, 4352, 4584. The line 
44173 exhibits some irregularities in behavior, perhaps because of 7iO absorption. On 
plate Ce 3689, phase +65 days, \ 3277 of multiplet (1) is clearly present, accompanied 
by traces of \ 3281 and d 3295. 

_ As in o Ceti and R Hydrae, the velocity-curve derived from bright lines of Fe u 
lies between that from the absorption lines and that from the bright H lines (Figs. 3, 4). 

Lines of Ti II.—Three of the strongest lines of Ti 11 AX 3685, 3759, 3761 of multiplets 
(13) and (14) were measured as bright lines on most of the well-exposed post-maximum 
plates. The mean displacement is —0.1 km/sec, compared with 0.0 for H and +4.5 for 
Fett on the same plates. Multiplet (15) may be present in low intensity. 
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Fic. 3.—Velocity-curves derived from bright iron lines. Observations in various years are indicated 
as follows: crosses, 1943; circles, 1944; triangles, 1945. 
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Fic. 4.—Comparison of velocity-curves derived from various lines 
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Lines of Mn IT.—Lines \ 3438.98 and d 3460.04 of multiplet (1) are present in emis- 
sion at the shortward end of the strongly exposed plate Ce 3017, phase +49 days. The 
following notes indicate the probable presence of multiplet (3), although the apparent 
intensities of the lines do not correspond too well with those given in the Revised Multi- 
plet Table. 


Weak 

eS ae eer Well marked; stronger than 3460.04 of multiplet (1) from 
which it is only partially resolved 

\ 3474.12, X 3474.04.......... Not seen; in the wing of a strong dark line of Fe 1 and nearly 
coincident with a dark line of moderate intensity of Co1 

Weak or absent 

3497.81, 3497.54, 3495.83... . Probably present in low intensity; near strong dark lines of 

Fetand Cot 


The identification of bright lines of Fe 1 and 7i 11 is certain; that of Mn u, highly 
probable. 


TABLE 7 


DISPLACEMENTS OF BROAD Catt EMISSION LINES WITH 
RESPECT TO DARK LINES 


Plate Phase H K Plate Phase H K 
Ce ( Days) (Km/Sec) (Km/Sec) Ce (Days) (Km/Sec) (Km/Sec) 
+80 — 76 — 93 
+81 — 76 — 98 + 65 —78 —97 
TABLE 8 
DISPLACEMENTS OF THE BRIGHT LINE \ 4372.54 
Plate Phase Rad. Vel. ws hg Plate Phase Rad. Vel. we 
Ce (Days) (Km/Sec) (Km/Sec) Ce (Days) (Km/Sec) (Km/Sec) 
+73 +4.0 +3.5 + 99 +7.6 +8.7 
+74 +6.8 +3.5 +101 +7.7 +6.9 
+80 +4.3 +2.6 
+81 +5.1 +3.1 + 65 (+7.6) +2.2 


Displaced lines of Ca II.—About 40 or 50 days after maximum, the H and K lines de- 
velop displaced diffuse emission (Pl. XII) whose behavior is similar to that previously de- 
scribed in the spectrum of R Hydrae.* The shortward displacements measured in R Leo- 
nis (Table 7) are approximately 8 km/sec greater (arithmetically) than the displacements 
in R Hydrae at corresponding phases. In both stars the negative displacements decrease 
(arithmetically) with advancing phase. The mean difference H minus K is about +21 
km/sec in R Leonis, +16 km/sec in R Hydrae. 
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Unidentified lines—A number of emission lines, of which about fifteen are well 
marked, lack positive identification. The interpretation of these lines will possibly be as- 
sisted by a future study of the rich bright-line spectra of R Andromedae and x Cygni. 

One of the most important of the unidentified lines is \ 4373. The displacements in 
Table 8 have been obtained from R Leonis on the assumption that the normal wave 
length is \ 4372.54. Adjusted to give the same mean displacement as the Fe I lines on 
the same plates, the wave length is 4372.57. 


As spectroscopic observations of long-period variables become more extensive and 
more detailed, the complexity of the phenomena in the atmospheres of these objects is 
cleatly exhibited. Because many features vary somewhat from star to star and even from 
cycle to cycle in the same star, generalizations must be made with caution. Nevertheless, 
the characteristic behavior pattern is gradually emerging in greater and greater detail. 

More thorough observations of individual cycles of several variables will eventually be 
required—a very heavy task. In the meantime the intercomparison of variables can be 
carried somewhat further. It is hoped, next, to include a study of the spectrum of the Se 
variable R Andromedae. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DETERMINATION OF STELLAR PARALLAXES 
WITH THE 60- AND 100-INCH REFLECTORS* 


TWENTIETH SERIES 


ADRIAAN VAN MAANEN 
Mount Wilson Observatory 
Received A pril 8, 1946 


ABSTRACT 


Trigonometric parallaxes determined with the 60- and 100-inch reflectors are given for 25 fields, in- 
cluding 28 stars. As in the other recent series, most of the stars were placed on the program on account 
of their large proper motions. 


The present paper gives the trigonometric parallaxes of 28 stars in 25 fields, measured 
by Dr. van Maanen during the illness which culminated in his death on January 26, 
1946. The material was prepared for publication by A. Louise Lowen and R. E. Wilson. 
The work was carried out in the same way as for the previously published series;' it 
completes the parallaxes in 500 fields, measured by van Maanen on plates taken with 
the 60- and 100-inch reflectors. 

Ross 882, like the companion of Lalande 21258, appears to be a variable of very fain 
absolute magnitude. With a normal photographic magnitude of 13.1—-13.3, it appeared 
as bright as 11.8 on two plates taken on March 11, 1943. Its absolute magnitude based 
upon the measured parallax has a minimum range of from +12.6 to +14.1. Its spectral 
type, determined by A. H. Joy, is M4e; G. P. Kuiper gives M6. 

Ross 476, m,, 16.0, appears to be a distant companion of the white dwarf, Wolf 485, 
12.5, 

Merrill’s faint Wolf-Rayet star (No. 209, Bordeaux carte du ciel, Pl. +16°516), 
has a radial velocity of +196 km/sec.’ Its visual magnitude was estimated as approxi- 
mately 10.0 at the times the spectrograms were taken. The object is probably distant 
and may be considerably reddened. 

Two stars in the table should be added to the list‘ of stars with photographic absolute 
magnitudes 15.0 or fainter. They are L 1305-10, + 15.4, and Ross 486 B, +15.6. 


* Contributions from the Mount Wilson Observatory, Carnegie Institution of Washington, No. 721. 


1 Mt. W. Contr., Nos. 111, 1916; 136, 1917; 158, 1918; 182, 1920; 204, 1921; 237, 1922; 270, 1923; 
290, 1925; 321, 1926; 356, 1928; 391, 1929; 435, 1931; 468, 1933; 506, 1935; 553, 1936 (Ap. J., 84, 409); 
590, 1938 (A p. J., 87, 424); 630, 1940 (Ap. J., 91, 503); 652 (Ap. J., 94, 396); 692, 1944 (Ap. J., 100, 55). 


*G. P. Kuiper, Pub. A.S.P., 47, 307, n. 3, 1935. 
*P.W. Merrill, Pub. A.S.P., 50, 350, 1938. 
*A. van Maanen, Mt. W. Contr., No. 630; Ap. J., 91, 505, 1940. 
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290 ADRIAAN VAN MAANEN 
TABLE 1 
STELLAR PARALLAXES DETERMINED AT MOUNT WILSON 
Releti | No. In- 
pec- elative E 
Object a 1900 6 1900 Myg Ha Rel. P.E. | 
Ross 548.... 1531™13*) —11°51’} 13.5 AO —0"012 | +0"%437 8 21 16 100’ 
Ross 10... | 1 31 54 | +56 45 | 13.3 M5 + .091 | —0.204; 5 4 18 60 
L 1159-19 . + .033 | +0.535 12 100 
L 1305-10... | 4-26-30 | + .130 | +0.069 7 6 14 | 100 cl 
Wen | — |.....-. + .045 | —0.302 | 4 1 14; 10 
Ross 42...........| 5 2642 | + 945] 12.4!) + .077 | —0.170} 4 3 18 60 
BD+32°1398A..... 82-39 1 | + .049 |} —0.458 | 6 3 16 | 100 
BD+32°1398B..... 6 39 42 | +32 39] 14. |.......| + .051 | —0.449| 8 4 16 | 100 
Ross 986..........| 703 18 | +38 43 | 13.4 M5 + .149 | —0.405;} 4 3 16 60 b 
BD+36°1638...... 7 25 24 | +36 12.3 | M3 + .083 | —0.247 7 12 60 p 
Ross 989... ... 43.7 + .087 | —0.252 12 60 2 
Ross 882..........| 7 39 24} + 3 48] var.t| M4e | + .145 | —0.348/} 5 4 16 | 100 
Radcl. 13, 309.....| 10 59 13 | +60 13 | 14.6]....... + .024 | —0.277 Oo: 2 16 00 
11 04 57 | — 2 14] 13.2 |.......] + .019 | +9.162 8 6 16} 10 
56, 27...... 11 57 16 +-29°09 [| 14:7 |....... + .054 | —0.784 | 6 2 16 60 
Wolf 1435..... ...| 12 04 31 | + 8 56] 14.7 aes + .013 | —0.621 | 11 1 12; 100 
80; 158: 12:40 179520 + .007 | +0.524 12 3 16 100 W 
Ross 486A........| 13 23 12 | — 1 50 | 13.3 | M5 + .084 | +0.151 | 11 10 12 | 100 tk 
Ross 486B........ 13 23 12} — 1 50] 15.7 |.......| + .107 | +0.142 7 6 12; 10 th 
Rom s76........ + .043 | —1.095 | 22 2 16} 100 
jee ..| 14 18 12 | +18 26 | 14.2 K + .030 | —0.457 a Ss 16 60 de 
Ross 501..........| 14 47 54} —15 22 | 15.1 ].......] + .029 | +0.168 8 2 12; 100 ~ 
Radcl. 83, 163..... 15 10 50 | +14 24] 13.9]....... + .035 | —0.385 5 I 16 60 + 
15.3130) 40 |... .| + .082 | —0.449;] 4 1 14 | 100 
Ross 1059......... | 17 07 24 | +60 45 | 13.7)....... | — .006 | +0.006; 6 6] 18 60 
Merrill’s star......| 19 07 00 +16 40 | 11.0 |WN7 | — .029 | +0.002 8 4 18 60 
Wort | 19:53:06. |....... | + .046 | +0.478 2. 20 60 
| 20 39 12 | +35 09 | 12.5 | M2 +0.032 | —0.172 12 60 
* The spectra are, in general, by M. L. Humason or G. P. Kuiper; that for Ross 882 is by A. H. Joy, and that for the 
Wolf-Rayet star by P. W. Merrill. 
t mpg varies from 11.8 to 13.3. 
t Also designated as Ross 1069a. 
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THE ECLIPSING STAR RT ANDROMEDAE 


CECILIA PAYNE-GAPOSCHKIN © 
Harvard College Observatory 
Received February 2, 1946 


ABSTRACT 


The dwarf eclipsing system RT Andromedae is studied on the basis of its light-curves and velocity- 
curve. It consists of a pair of dwarf stars (GO and K1), the former rather smaller than the sun, the latter 
rather larger. The GO star has 1.5 times the solar mass; the K1 star is equal in mass to the sun. 


A well-known dwarf eclipsing system, RT Andromedae has been studied principally 
by visual observers;'? a photographic light-curve was obtained by F. C. Jordan.* The 
present paper contains an account of a discussion of 1579 Harvard patrol plates and of 
25 spectrograms made at the McDonald Observatory. 


I. PHOTOMETRIC DATA 


a) Photographic observations—The observations were made by Dr. S. Gaposchkin, 
who also re-estimated all plates within primary minimum. The plates were made with 
the 1-inch Cooke (AC), the 2-inch Zeiss Tessar (AY), the 2-inch Ross-Zeiss Tessar (AX), 
the 3-inch Ross (RH), and the 13-inch Cooke (CA) instruments; the final light-curve was 
derived from AC plates only. The position of RT Andromedae for 1900 is 236™42:, 
+52°29'0; and it was measured on plates centered at +45°: 22", 23", and 0*, and at 
+60°: 22, 23%, and 0. Systematic corrections for instrument and center will be dis- 
cussed later. 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON STARS FOR RT ANDROMEDAE 
HARVARD GADOMSKI 
JorDAN 
St Pe. M Vis. M Vis. Mag 
ep g. Mag. is. Mag. (Rev.) 
a 5.5 9.08blue |.......... 
b’ 2:5 9.45f bluish 8.95 9.61 9.11 
52 d —0.5 9.92 bluish 9.31 10.01 9.51 
| | 


* Red; not used in reduction, possibly variable. 
t Has a close companion. 


6) Magnitude standards.—The estimates were made directly in steps relative to the 
comparison stars of Table 1. The photographic magnitudes were determined with ref- 
erence to the well-established magnitudes of the comparison stars for SX Cassiopeiae.* 

_ Three of these comparison stars were also used by Jordan, and his magnitudes are 
given in the table. Evidently Jordan’s magnitudes differ from ours in zero point and 


'Gadomski, Acta Astr., 1, 21, 1928. 3 Allegheny Pub., 7, 160, 1929. 
*Sternberk, Prague Pub., 2, Part VII, 10, 1927. 4S. Gaposchkin, Ap. J., 100, 213, 1944. 
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scale. The visual magnitudes used by Gadomski were revised in zero point on the basis 
of their colors. 

c) Systematic corrections—The photographic estimates were examined for systematic 
errors depending on instrument and plate center. The 462 AC plates centered at 23, 
+45° (nearest to the variable), were used to form a standard curve, from which devia- 
tions for other centers were measured. The results are summarized in Table 2, which 
contains the correction to be applied for each center and the probable error of one esti- 
mate at that center. The final column gives the angular distance from the variable to the 
plate center. 

The systematic corrections given in Table 2 are small but appreciable, and they were 
applied to the deduced magnitudes. Evidently, they increase with distance from the 
plate center. 

The deviations of the estimates from plates of other series were examined in a similar 
way. These plates are far less numerous than the AC plates; and the systematic devia- 
tions are less certain, though they appear to be small. The accidental errors, however, 
are larger than for the AC plates, +0.19 for the AY plates, and comparable for the 
others—predictable results of the known color equations or greater image strengths. It 
was decided to use only measures of AC plates for the final light-curve, since plates made 


TABLE 2 
SYSTEMATIC CORRECTIONS FOR PLATE CENTER (AC PLATES) 

Center Systematic P.E. Distance 

Correction 


with other cameras would have increased the material by about 25 per cent at the ex- 
pense of introducing larger errors. The observations made with other cameras were, 
however, used in the determination of the period. 

The double estimation of points in the primary minimum provides another measure 
of precision. From independent estimates of 233 plates, made at an interval of two 
months, the difference was found to be 0™00 + 0™15 (p.e.); there was no systematic dif- 
ference over the interval, and the error of one estimate is similar to those of Table 2. 

By far the most serious systematic error that affects the present measures is that in- 
troduced by the exposure time. The average exposure of the patrol plates is over an hour 
(and has been increased in recent years). For RT Andromedae, with a period of about 
16 hours, the consequent distortion of the light-curve is serious and can be corrected 
only approximately. Let it be assumed (although it is known to be untrue) that all 
parts of the exposure are equally effective in blackening the star image. Over portions 
of the light-curve where the change of brightness is linear, the correction is zero. If the 
light-curve displays curvature during the exposure, the recorded blackening will not 
represent the brightness at mid-exposure. The necessary correction was determined 
graphically, by integrating the light numerically over the appropriate intervals before 
and after a hundred points equally spaced along the curve. A table of corrections was 
thus formed, giving the corrections as functions of phase and exposure time. Each estl- 
mate was then corrected. A rough check would be given by correcting an uncorrected 
mean light-curve for an average exposure time (about 70 minutes) ; but this would leave, 
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in the final light-curve, a disproportionate effect of large errors, which (at a given phase) 
would all have the same sign and would magnify the exposure distortion. 

It is known that the first part of an exposure is the most effective, but no attempt has 
been made to allow for this; the effect levels off over exposures as long as those con- 
sidered ; and, since the estimates are differential, not absolute, it would enter only in the 
second order. If the equal-blackening assumption led to a serious error, we should expect 
it to produce an asymmetry in the light-curve, with too high a “shoulder” on the way 
down into primary minimum. The light-curve does, indeed, show an asymmetry, but 
in the opposite direction; and a similar asymmetry is shown by Jordan’s photographic 
light-curve, made with 4-minute exposures, for which the distortion should be negligible. 

d) The period.—Several determinations of the period of RT Andromedae, relating to 
different short intervals and differing slightly, have been published. In discussing our 


TABLE 3 
MEAN PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHT-CURVE OF RT ANDROMEDAE (AC PLATES) 
No. of No. of 

Phase IPg Obs. Phase IPg Obs. 
9.439 10 9.020 50 
8.988 59 9.249 10 
9.056 20 9.921 10 


estimates, the period 0462893364, given by A. A. Nijland,° was first used; but it appeared 
to be slightly too long. Mean light-curves were formed for thousand-day intervals, be- 
ginning from JD 14,000, and from times of primary minimum a constant period of 
0462893249 was deduced. The secondary minimum is slightly displaced and falls before 
the mid-point between primary minima. Individual mean light-curves were formed for 
the intervals JD 14,000-18,999, 19,000-27,999, and 28,000—31,999. There was no appre- 
ciable difference in the time of secondary minimum. The material is thus not adequate 
to determine whether the displacement is variable, and in forming the mean light-curve 
it has been treated as constant. 

e) The light-curves.—The final light-curve, derived from 1252 estimates on AC plates, 
is given in Table 3. Phases are reckoned from primary minimum. Fifty-point means are 
generally given outside minima, ten-point means within primary minima. From the 
errors of estimation mentioned earlier, the probable error of one point outside minimum 
is +0702; and inside minimum, +0™05. 


5 B.A.N., No. 217, 1931. 
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f) The photometric elements.—A uniform solution by Russell’s method was made for 
the photometric elements. The ellipticity constant z was determined graphically to be 
0.080: The light-curve was rectified, and after some trials it was decided that the best 
representation is given for a total eclipse with ratio of radii 0.52 (uniform solution). 

The average residual from the computed uniform curve is 0™020; within primary 
minimum it is 0™059; for each group of residuals separately the systematic difference is 
zero. In consideration of the probable errors of the normal points, the agreement is not 
worse than could be expected. 

Elements derived from Jordan’s photographic light-curve have been obtained by 
N. Tchudovitchev;* they differ considerably from ours. Jordan’s magnitudes were ob- 
tained by a very arbitrary process, and without reduction his light-curves are unsuited 
to discussion. If corrections were applied to his magnitudes as estimated from Table 2, 
his range of 0™92 would be increased by about 03, to a value even greater than ours. 
The difference in the photometric solutions is largely a result of the magnitude scales. 


TABLE 4 
MEAN VISUAL LIGHT-CURVE OF RT ANDROMEDAE 
Phase Vis. Mag. Phase , Vis. Mag. Phase Vis. Mag. 


These results assume that the larger star is in front at primary minimum. If the 
smaller were in front at that time, the limits of & would be 1.00 and 0.83. These values 
are too large to be compatible with the observed light-curve, and we therefore conclude 
that the smaller star is eclipsed at the primary minimum. 

The photometric elements are not of high precision, principally because of the ex- 
posure-time correction necessitated by the shortness of the period. Unfortunately, this 
correction strongly influences the slope of the primary minimum and tends, in addition, 
to make difficult a satisfactory determination of the ellipticity constant. 

A photometric solution was derived from the 238 visual observations of Gadomski, 
Kordylewski, Pagaczewski, and Witkowski.’ The mean visual light-curve is given in 
Table 4. The elements are given in Table 5; they are to be regarded as of lower weight 
than those based on the photographic curve. 


II. THE SPECTROGRAPHIC DATA 


a) The observations and reductions—The 25 spectrograms of RT Andromedae now 
discussed were obtained by Dr. S. Gaposchkin with the Cassegrain quartz spectrograph 
at the 82-inch reflector of the McDonald Observatory during a stay in December, 1944. 
We are greatly indebted to the director, Dr. Otto Struve, for making available the 
facilities of the observatory, for assistance in the observing, and for permitting the dis- 
cussion of the spectrograms. 


* Engelhardt Obs. Bull., No. 1, 1934. 
" Acta Astr., C, 1, 21, 1928. 
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A single spectrum is visible on most of the plates. On 5 plates at elongation it was 
possible, with some difficulty, to measure lines attributed to the second component. 
The brighter star, eclipsed at primary minimum, is of spectral class GO, on the basis of 
8 plates, estimating the ratios of intensities of several lines: 4045, Hy, 4226, 4063, H6, 
4325. For the second component a spectral class K1 has been adopted from 2 plates. 
The spectrum K2 was given by Miss Cannon.* 

Table 6 contains the spectrographic material: successive columns give the plate num- 
ber, the Julian Day, exposure time, phase (in terms of period), plate quality, average 
velocity from GO spectrum, number of lines measured, average velocity from hydrogen, 
and velocity from second spectrum. 


TABLE 5 


PHOTOMETRIC ELEMENTS OF RT ANDROMEDAE 


| Photographic | Visual 

.| 0462893249 0462893249 (adopted) 
Minimum,....... 10"12 (obs.) 107070(rect.) | 9™79(obs.) 9™74(rect.) 
Minimum,. .....  9"177(obs.) 9™127(rect.) 9™22(obs.) 9™17(rect.) 

Major semi-axis, larger star.............. | 0.347 0.329 
Minor semi-axis, larger star..............| 0.333 0.316 
Major semi-axis, smaller star............. 0.180 0.197 
Minor semi-axis, smaller star.......... a 0.173 0.190 
Eccentricity of meridian section.......... 0.284 0.284 
Inclination of orbit plane................ | 82°7 82°8 
Least apparent distance of centers........| 0.127 0.126 
Spectrum, smaller star...................| 


The plates were measured singly by Dr. S. Gaposchkin on the Gaertner engine loaned 
to the Harvard Observatory by the Maria Mitchell Observatory; the reductions were 
made by C. Payne-Gaposchkin independently, using the standard tables provided by the 
McDonald Observatory, a copy of which was kindly supplied by Dr. Struve. 
b) The spectrographic elements.—The velocities were discussed by the method of Leh- 
mann-Filhés, as described by R. G. Aitken.® The results are given in Table 7. 


IlI. PHYSICAL DIMENSIONS 


A combination of the photometric and spectrographic information yields the physical 
dimensions given in Table 8. The greatest uncertainty is occasioned by the adopted spec- 
tral class of the second component. 


8 Harvard Bull., No. 897, 1934. 
® The Binary Stars, chap. vi, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 
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TABLE 6 
RADIAL VELOCITIES OF RT ANDROMEDAE 
ng JD Exp. | Phase | Quality Mean V phe Mean H | Mean V’ = 
CQ 4035. .| 31428.661 | 60™ 0.9530 | Good, faint | +79 
4071. .| 31433.638 | 60 .8664 | Medium +95 Ee PGs foci 
4072. .| 31433.672 | 60 .9205 | Good +72: 
4079. .| 31435.674 | 60 .1037 | Good —58 
4081. .| 31435.803 | 70 .3088 | Medium —116 
4088. .| 31437.552 | 90 .0997 | Good —48 
4091. .| 31437.677 | 60 . 2884 | Good —105 
4093. .| 31437.751 | 60 .4061 | Good —47: 
4100. .| 31438.546 | 60 .6702 | Good +155 8 | +151 —190 2 
4103. .| 31438.664 | 60 .8578 | Good, dark +114.5 Sth 
4106. .| 31438.769 | 90 .0247 | Good —19 
4111. .| 31439.545 | 58 .2586 | Good —105 
4114. .| 31439.660 | 67 .4414 | Good +14 
4115. 31439.718 | 74 .5336 | Good | +28.5 
4123. .| 31440.555 | 74 .8644 | Good +120 8 | +112.5 | —100 2 
4127. .| 31440.689 | 60 .0775 | Good —35 
4136. .| 31441.545 | 60 .4386 | Good’ —8 
4143. .| 31441.754 | 60 .7709 | Good, fuzzy | +147 9 | +155 —140 2 
4167. .| 31442.603 | 60 .1258 | Good —71 
4178. .| 31443.606 | 60 .7155 | Good +136 — 185: 2 
4215. .| 31446.559 | 70 .4108 | Good, fuzzy | —26 | 
4236. .| 31448.584*; 60 .6258 | Medium +135: 
4256. .| 31454.633 | 100 .2484 | Medium —120 7 | —109 +228 2 
4282..| 31458.548 | 55 0.4732 Good +9 9 | +20 
| | | 
* Poor plate. 
TABLE 7 
SPECTROGRAPHIC ORBIT OF RT ANDROMEDAE 
Period (adopted) = 0462893249 Kz = 205? km/sec 
T = 2431441 .536 V = +20 km/sec 
e = 0.089 (a; + a2) sini = 2.91 X 10®km = 4.180 
w = —77°50’ (m, + mz) sin’ i = 2.480© 
K, = 132.5 km/sec 
TABLE 8 
ABSOLUTE DIMENSIONS OF RT ANDROMEDAE 
Photographic Visual 
| 
Temperature (adopted)................ 5750° | 4280° 5750° 4830° 
Radius: 
Absolute visual magnitude............. +5.73 +6.06 +5.53 +5.43 
Absolute photographic magnitude.......| +6.34 +7.10 +6.14 +6.28 
| 


] 
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The absolute magnitudes were derived from the formulae: 


My. = 5 log R — 0.08 
and 
= ~5 logR—0.72. 


The temperature for the hotter (GO) star was adopted at 5750°. The temperatures used 
for the cooler star were derived from the relative surface brightnesses (Table 5) and the 
adopted temperature of the GO star, using the data! of Harvard Reprint 201. The spec- 
tral classes deduced from these temperatures are G8 for the visual and K3 for the photo- 
graphic curve. The absolute photographic magnitudes of Table 9 are in general agree- 
ment with the relative visibility of the two spectra. 

The components of RT Andromedae appear, from the present study, to fall somewhat 
below the mass-luminosity curve. 


10S, Gaposchkin, Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 82, 298, Table 2, 1940. 
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THE SYSTEM OF RX CASSIOPEIAE 


PAYNE-GAPOSCHKIN 
Harvard College Observatory 
Received February 2, 1946 


ABSTRACT 


The Harvard photographic observations of RX Cassiopeiae are discussed in detail. The principal con- 
clusions relative to this unusual system are: (1) there isa regular intrinsic variation in a period of 517 days, 
and this may be ascribed to variation of the blue component with a range of 0.6 mag.; (2) the photometric 
elements of the eclipsing pair, derived at the times of the maximum, mean, and minimum of the long- 
period curve, are sensibly similar, except in the ratios of surface brightness; and (3) the relative lumi- 
nosities of the components, derived from the long-period variations and from the photometric elements, 
are in agreement. 


The general photometric features of RX Cassiopeiae have already been described.! 
Taken in conjunction with the spectroscopic elements derived at the McDonald Observa- 
tory,” these features are so unusual that a more complete presentation of the material 
is desirable. 

The 2037 estimates on Harvard plates were made by S. Gaposchkin. The steps used 
in the estimation are related to magnitudes (see Paper I, Table 1) by the linear formula: 


Magnitude = 10.550 — 0.095 Step. 


The phases were calculated with the period 32.315 days. Epochs and phases were reck- 
oned from JD 2,400,000. The plates and plate centers used are enumerated in the ac- 
companying tabulation. 


Plates Centers 
AC: 1-inch Cooke Oh +75° 1»30™-+-60° 
AI: 1}-inch Ross Xpres 2 +75 3 60 
RH: 3-inch Ross 4 +75 4 60 
5 +60 


In discussing the observations and the derivation of light-curves, the following factors 
were taken into account: (a) errors depending on instrument, (5) errors depending on 
plate center, and (c) intrinsic variations of the whole light-curve. In regard to systematic 
errors depending on the instrument, the comparison between the mean photographic 
light-curves, derived separately from AC and AI plates (see Paper I), shows them to be 
small. The average deviation of the normal points, derived for AI plates, from the curve 
drawn through the normal points for AC plates is +0.01 mag. (the AI magnitudes being 
slightly brighter). The probable error of a single estimate on AI plates is deduced, from 
the same residuals, to be 0.20 mag. As this is larger than the usual value (0.15 mag.) for 
estimates from AC plates, it was decided to use the latter only in the final light-curve. 
As stated in the previous paper, the AI plates furnish valuable corroboration of the pecul- 
iar form of the mean photographic light-curve and place the exaggerated “periastron 
effect” beyond doubt. 


'S. Gaposchkin, Ap. J., 100, 230, 1944. Hereafter referred to as “‘Paper I.” 


2Q. Struve, Ap. J., 99, 295, 1944. 
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Systematic errors, depending on plate center, have been exhaustively studied in a re- 
cent paper® on the eclipsing variable RT Andromedae. These errors never exceed 0.03, the 
and they are so much smaller than the effects encountered in the intrinsic variations of th: 
RX Cassiopeiae that they have not been considered for the present material, from which sia 
it would have been very difficult to evaluate them. Ge 
The most important deviations from the average light-curve for RX Cassiopeiae are Ta 
those arising from the obvious intrinsic variations of the light-curve. There was nothing 
arbitrary in the process by which the various mean light-curves were derived in PaperI. Ff ,; 
The material bearing on the intrinsic variation will now, however, be presented in great- pe 
er detail. 
A mean light-curve was first obtained from all the estimates. The observations within i 
each cycle, from No. 451 to No. 963, were compared with this curve; and the deviation pa 
TABLE 1 
mi 
SECONDARY VARIATION OF RX CASSIOPEIAE 
Phase Be ti No. of Obs. Mean Mag. | Mag. A5 Star* 
+0.67 19 10.062 10.642 
RE +1.41 23 9.991 10.524 
+1.44 14 9.988 10.518 
41.12 22 10.018 10.568 
+1.11 21 10.019 10.569 
+0.18 14 10. 109 10.724 
—0.75 15 10. 198 10.886 
—0.66 20 10.189 10.869 
LOS —0.54 21 10.178 10.850 
—2.13 13 10. 330 11.151 
ee —1.78 17 10.297 11.083 
~0.34 17 10.159 10.814 
obs 
* G6 constant, 11.012 mag. cur 
. . du 
from the mean curve (in steps) was determined for each cycle. Phases in the long-period | 
light-curve were computed with the period 517.6 days (which is almost sixteen times the hav 
eclipsing period, 32.315 days), referred to Epoch 0 (JD 2,400,000) as zero. The apparent ap] 
mean light-curve was obtained from the step-differences by taking unweighted means of cut 
the deviations for twenty equal intervals in the phase of the long-period curve. The re- lon 
suli is summarized in Table 1. The first, second, third, and fourth columns give the mean tat 
phase, the mean step-difference, the number of cycles involved, and the “apparent” ap 
magnitude at maximum for the mean light-curve, deduced from the second column by cul 
the relation: 0.6 
Mag. = 107126 — 0.095 Step. Cul 
The value 10.126 mag. is that finally adopted as the maximum brightness of the mean are 
light-curve. mu 
3 C, Payne-Gaposchkin, Ap. J., 103, 291, 1946. 
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We now anticipate a result to be obtained from the discussion of the light-curve: at 
the brightness represented by the mean light-curve the AS star is 0.258 mag. brighter 
than the G6 star. If it is assumed that the AS star is responsible for the long-period varia- 
tion, it is now possible to obtain a light-curve of the AS star, freed from the light of the 
G6 component (supposedly constant). This light-curve is given in the fifth column of 
Table 1. 

The light-curve of Table 1 and Figure 1 is a sensibly regular and symmetrical curve 
with a range of six-tenths of a magnitude. The star from which it comes is a variable 
of unusual properties; it is the only star of its kind known to the writer. 

In Paper I the variations of the light-curve were illustrated, and the mean light-curve 
was discussed by approximate methods. It is the present purpose to analyze the light- 
curves further, in order to draw more definite conclusions from them. For any such dis- 
cussion, and particularly for so peculiar a light-curve, objectivity in method, with a 
minimum of arbitrary adjustments, is essential. 


10.8 3 
\ 
{1.0 


11.2 


Fic. 1.—Variation of blue component of RX Cassiopeiae (see Table 1) 


Discussion will be limited to three mean light-curves: the curve obtained from all 
observations from AC plates; the curve for maximum brightness of mean light; and the 
curve for minimum (curves J and /// of Figure 3 of Paper I). All three curves were de- 
duced directly from the observations, without adjustment or correction. 

The mean curve was simply deduced from all the (AC) observations. It ou not 
have been appreciably changed if the AI observations had been included, with weight 
appropriate to their smaller number and lower precision. The “bright” and “faint” 
curves were obtained from uncorrected estimates at the maximum and minimum of the 
long-period light-curve. As the periodicity and regularity of this curve have been es- 
tablished, this amounts to selection as a function of phase (using the period 514.7 days), 
a procedure not at all arbitrary, and depending on one parameter only. The “maximum” 
curve runs from phase 0.990 to 0.410 of the long-period curve; the “minimum,” from 
0.620 to 0.840. The two groups of observations thus selected were formed into light- 
curves without adjustment. 

The ‘‘mean” light-curve has already been published in Paper I. Curves I and JII 
are given in Tables 2 and 3. Phases are given in degrees and reckoned from primary 
minimum. 

The large variations of the light-curve introduce uncertainties into the mean curves 
of Tables 2 and 3, even though these were formed from restricted parts of the long- 
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TABLE 2 
RX CASSIOPEIAE, CURVE I 


period curve. As a check, therefore, the individual observations were corrected accord- 
ing to phase of the long-period curve, and mean curves were formed from the corrected 


As stated previously, the “maximum” curve included phases from 0.990 through 
0.410 of the long-period curve; the “minimum,” phases from 0.620 through 0.840. The 
corrections applied to the step estimates are summarized in Table 4. 

The data on “corrected” mean light-curves, J and JJ/J, are given in Tables 5 and 6. 
The curves of Tables 2 and 5 are compared in Figure 2; those of Tables 3 and 6, in Fig- 
ure 3. The general similarity of the two pairs of curves justifies the further discussion 


— IPg — IPg — IPg 
20.27. 10.184 10.018 10.075 
1:82... 10.093 9.975 10.132 
61.13. 10.108 10.160 10.066 
69.19. 9.970 10.122 10.061 
83.23. 10.051 | 10.142 10.236 

108.40 10.004 10.222 
TABLE 3 
RX CASSIOPEIAE, CURVE JII 
IPg 
10.431 
10.493 


\| 


| 
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131.51.........} 10.256 |] 268.38........] 10.279 
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TABLE 4 
' CORRECTION FOR LONG-PERIOD VARIATION 
h MAXIMUM 
, Correction Correction Correction Correction 
< Phase (Steps) Phase (Steps) Phase (Steps) Phase (Steps) 
MINIMUM 
Correction Correction Correction Correction 
Phase (Steps) Phase (Steps) Phase (Steps) Phase (Steps) 
0.67.. dl +1.8 +1.9 0.79.. +1.6 
TABLE 5 
MAXIMUM CURVE, CORRECTED FOR LONG-PERIOD VARIATION 
Phase Step Mag. Phase Step Mag. 
URC | 4.538 10.119 51 3.500 10.217 30 
0701. | 4. 134 10.157 50 8354. . 10.330 10 
1334. | 4.742 10.100 50 0.57 10.496 10 
.2014. . | 4.786 10.095 50 Cotas. —3.29 10.862 10 
2800. . | 4.822 10.092 50 .8851. . —5.58 11.080 10 
3463. 3.300 10.236 50 8963... —5.80 11.101 10 
4325. 2.102 10.350 50 —6.38 11.156 10 
.5114. 10.247 50 .9180... —1.56 10.698 10 
.5921. | 2.720 10.292 50 .9354. . 1.41 10.416 10 
..| 3.600 10.208 50 1.89 10.370 10 
3.644 10.201 50 3.03 10.262 10 
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TABLE 6 
MINIMUM CURVE, CORRECTED FOR LONG-PERIOD VARIATION 
Phase Step Mag. — Phase Step Mag. ot 
3.816 10.188 25 3.312 10.178 25 
.0868...... 5.160 10.060 25 3.233 10. 243 15 
1804. . 5.432 10.044 25 ee 3.340 10.217 15 
5.256 10.051 25 1.00 10.455 5 
3.787 10.190 15 —2.72 10.808 5 
2.107 10.350 15 —4.04 10.934 5 
1.773 10.382 15 8884. . —4.28 10.957 5 
2.100 10.350 15 —5.12 11.036 5 
4.764 10.097 25 —1.24 10.668 5 
4.424 10.130 25 
8 2 4 $ 2 
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Fic. 2.—Maximum light-curve (J). Circles, mean maximum curve (Table 2); dots, maximum curve 
corrected for long-period variation (Table 5). The curve corresponds to the elements of Table 12. 
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Fic. 3.—Minimum light-curve (J77). Circles, mean minimum curve (Table 3); dots, minimum curve 
corrected for long-period variation (Table 6). The curve corresponds to the elements of Table 12. 
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of curves I and //J. The ‘‘corrected”’ curves are not discussed because the bodily cor- 
rections have falsified the ranges; there is evidence that the corrections do not apply dur- 
ing primary minimum, and, indeed, it would be surprising if they did so. 

We proceed to examine the uncorrected mean curves: the average from all observa- 
tions (M); the “maximum” curve (/); and the “minimum” curve (J//). The peculiarities 
of the curves between eclipses are difficult to eliminate. In order to remove them as ob- 
jectively as possible, the following procedure was adopted. 

The conspicuous periastron effect was first removed. To do this, each maximum was 
reflected separately about a phase midway between minima; and smooth curves were 
drawn freehand to represent two of the maxima separately. The limits of the minima are 
obvious upon inspection. The magnitudes reached at each maximum were read from 
these plots; and by halving their differences, the coefficients of the terms in sin @ for the 
three curves were determined to be: 


The points on the reflected maxima were corrected for periastron effect in accordance 
with these coefficients, and eight or nine normal points outside eclipse were obtained. 
Their values are given in Table 7. For the ‘‘mean”’ curve, the AI points were included 


TABLE 7 
MAXIMA CORRECTED FOR PERIASTRON EFFECT 
Curve I Curve M Curve III 
Phase IPg Phase | IPg Phase IPg 

42.52. ....:...+| 1056 / | 10.166 10.273 
9.924 


at this stage, in the hope of eliminating some of the raggedness of the secondary maxi- 
mum. Phases are expressed in degrees and reckoned from primary minimum. 
The magnitudes of Table 7 were used as the basis of least-squares solutions of the form 


l=a+bcos 6+ cos’? 6. 
The values of the constants for the three curves are given in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 
LEAST-SQUARES SOLUTIONS 


Curve I Curve M Curve III 


0.9958+0.0151 
-0041+ .0190 
0.0856 +0.0402 


0.9895 + 0.0024 
.0135+ .0026 
0.0884+ 0.0059 


0.9719+0.0156 
.0017+ .0196 
0.1646+0.0512 
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TABLE 9 
( 
RECTIFIED LIGHT-CURVES OF RX CASSIOPEIAE 
CURVE I | 
Phase Mag. Phase Mag. Phase Mag. 
86.28......} 10.089 174.30. .....) 40-075 10,086 
O7.62..,...| 10.028 195.44......} 10.066 290.76......]} 9.958 
110345 .. .| 10.036 208.75. 309.45......} 10.084 
141.85. .....] 245.11......1 10:15 339.43......] 10.069 
147.99......| 9.965 255.31. .... 4° 342.85......] 10.179 
10.066 .| 10.124 348.97......| 10.541 
166:48...... . 10.132 267 97 
CURVE M 
Phase Mag. Phase Mag. Phase Mag. 
10.157 10.214 10,289 
214.73... ....1 40:28 340.01... 10: 30% 
89.09......] 10.125 241.01......] 10.176 343.25. 10.364 
99.89 .| 10.153 250.01. . 10.126 344.69......| 10.485 
4927 43... 4008S 260.09. 10.085 347.49. . 10.487 
134:81..... 10.129 281.69......| 10.115 351.89......| 10.784 
179.45......] 10.256 319.49......] 10.168 - 
CURVE III 
1 
Phase Mag Phase Mag Phase Mag. 
£17596... . 20488 223.59. 10.311 312.33 10.373 
134:56... .: 51 241-27... .| 10.254 328.78......| 10.403 
142.33 10.221 10.317 
eee 154.79 10.269 262.54. 10.321 348.43 10.872 f 
162.31. .....| 10,389 271.43. .| 10.184 1008 
173.69 10.333 278-59: .. 355.78 11.088 
181.79 10.463 285.33 | 10.352 359.88 10.988 t 
190.39......} 10.399 290.73 10.447 
199.65 10.382 297.06......| 10.410 
10.313 299. AO. .......1 16.238 
r 
( 
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34.87 
64.18 
72.24 
79.59 
9.17 
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The values of rectified maximum magnitude for the three curves are, respectively, 
9™983 + 07016, 107126 + 07003, and 107258 + 0"017. There is no evidence for a 
sensible reflection effect ; and the term for ellipticity is largest for curve IIT (as is evident 
from an inspection). 

The three light-curves, rectified by means of the coefficients just given, are given in 
Table 9. 

The intrinsic variations of the star and the peculiarities of its light-curve make it un- 
wise to overdiscuss the star. Nevertheless, it seems worth while to examine the conclu- 
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r'1c. 4.—Mean light-curve, taken from Paper I. The curve corresponds to the elements of Table 11 
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TABLE 10 
PHOTOMETRIC DATA FOR RX CASSIOPEIAE 


| Curve I Curve M Curve III 
Mazimum......... ee 9.983 +0.016 10.126 +0.003 10.258 +0.017 
Minimum 1.......... ....| 10.950 +0.045 11.020 + .009 11.000 + .048 
Minimum 2... | 10.110 +0.045 10.270 + .009 10.430 + .048 
Amplitude | 0.967 +0.048 0.894 + .009 0.742 + .051 
Amplitude: 2). 0.127 +0.048 0.144 + .009 0.172 + .051 
k, larger in front............| 0.519 +0.046 0.532 + .009 0.539 + .041 
k,smaller in front. ......... 0.814 +0.018 0.800 + .003 0.762 + .019 
| §.36 +£1.93 4.52 +0.26 3.38 +0.94 


sions to which the light-curves point. The probable errors of the minimum magnitudes 
for the three light-curves were deduced from the probable errors at maximum by con- 
sidering the relative numbers of estimates involved. The probable errors of the ampli- 
tudes and 1 — X follow. The probable errors of the other quantities in Table 10 are 
calculated from the standard formulae for the errors of quotients. 

Since the eclipses are total, two values of the ratio of radii k are possible; from the 
spectrographic observations it seems probable that the G6 star, in front at primary mini- 
mum, is the larger. Then it appears that, within the limits of uncertainty, the value 
0.53 for k will represent all three light-curves. If the smaller star were in front at primary 
minimum, this would not be so, the value of & from curve //T differing sensibly from 
the other two. 
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The ratio of surface brightness would appear to differ in the three cases, though its 
value for curve J is very uncertain, because of the shallowness of the rectified secondary 
minimum. 

Only rough photometric elements can be derived from the present data. The mean 
light-curve (M) is entitled to the greatest weight, and from it the solution of Table 11 
is derived. The other two light-curves (J and ///) present greater difficulties. Quite in- 
dependently treated, they yield the approximate elements given in Table 12. 


TABLE 11 
PHOTOMETRIC ELEMENTS, MEAN LIGHT-CURVE 

Ratio of radii. ........... 0.53 0.157 


TABLE 12 
PHOTOMETRIC ELEMENTS FOR CURVES J AND I/II 


| Curve I | Curve III Curve I Curve III 
Ratio of radii....... | 0.53 0.54 0.142 0.158 
TABLE 13 
| Curve I | Curve III 
Observed: | 
Computed (Table 12): 


As they stand, the elements given in Table 12 cannot be said to differ sensibly from 
those of Table 11, except in the relative luminosities, which depend directly on the rela- 
tive surface brightness. The relative luminosities given in Table 12 can be directly com- 
pared with the relative magnitudes of Table 1, which were obtained in quite a different 
manner. The comparison is given in Table 13. 

The entries in the last column of Table 1 were obtained on the supposition that the 
A5 component is responsible for the long-period variation. The decrease in relative sur- 
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face brightness of the A5 star, which coincides with the deduced decrease in its total 
brightness, strengthens this assumption; and the fact that the bluer component is pecul- 
iar and unstable spectroscopically increases its probability further. 

The elements of Tables 11 and 12, taken together, are unsatisfactory in detailed agree- 
ment. The inclination should, of course, be equal for the three solutions; and there is no 
basis for supposing that the ratio of radii differs sensibly. On the other hand, the values 
of the ellipticity appear to differ significantly; and this exposes the unreality of the de- 
tailed solutions and the inadvisability of further discussion. The fact that the ellipticity 
appears greatest when the blue component is relatively faintest suggests markedly dif- 
ferent ellipticities for the two components. It may be noted that the ellipticity deter- 
mined by D. Martinoff* from his visual light-curve has the still larger value 0.424, an 
effect that points in the same direction. Obviously, the detailed differences in dimensions 
derived under these restrictions have no real significance. 


4 Trudi Obs. U. Kasan, No. 26, p. 18, 1930. 
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ABSTRACT 


An analysis of the light-changes observed photoelectrically during the ingress of the 1939 minimum 
of the eclipsing system of ¢ Aurigae leads to the following conclusions: 

1. The ratio of radii k of its B and K components can be determined with considerable accuracy 
from the fractional loss of light during totality. The ensemble of photoelectric observations made at 
different effective wave lengths leads to k = 0.0145 + 0.0003, which renders the K supergiant sixty-nine 
nine times as large as its companion. This ratio appears to be relatively the most dependable character- 
istic of the system that can so far be inferred from its light-changes. 

2. The observed duration of the disappearance of the B star, coupled with the foregoing value of &, 
excludes the possibility of the orbital inclination 7 being less than 78°, this latter value corresponding to 
an eclipse of two sharp-edged disks. The actual light-curve at the respective phases bears, however, little 
resemblance to any theoretical light-curve of a bodily eclipse, whatever the limb darkening on the ap- 
parent disk of the B star may be. 

3. If i > 78°, the apparent distance by which the B star gets displaced by orbital motion between 
the first and the second contact of the eclipse exceeds the diameter of the B star, which suggests that this 
eclipse may have been partly due to the extinction of the B light in a semitransparent envelope surround- 
ing the K supergiant. In order to analyze the situation, a theory of eclipses of stellar disks of finite rela- 
tive dimensions by semitransparent outer layers of their mates has been developed, and equations are 
set up which relate the observed loss of light with variable absorption coefficient of these layers. The 
practical problem has been reduced to the solution of a pair of integral equations, one of which admits of 
a formal inversion, while the other must be solved by numerical means. 

4. An application of this type of analysis to the light-changes of ¢ Aurigae exhibited during the 
gradual disappearance of the B component shows that the orbital inclination must be very close to 90° 
in order to make a solution possible. A detailed interpretation of the light-changes leads us to conclude 
that, at the beginning of the eclipse, the B star must have been obscured, first, by an almost completely 
opaque cloud of a width equal roughly to 0.57g, followed by a nearly transparent region 0.6rg wide, 
before disappearing ultimately behind the limb of the K star, which, as far as we can tell, may have 
been quite sharp. Assuming that the depth of the cloud along the line of sight was equal to its width and 
that its continuous absorption was due to metallic ions, we tind the density necessary to produce the 

observed effects to be of the order of 10" ions per cubic centimeter—i.e., a quantity of the same order 
of magnitude as the density of solar prominences. 

5. The absolute radii of the K and B components of ¢ Aurigae should be approximately 200 and 
2.8 ©; and their masses, 22 and 10 ©, respectively. The observational errors of quantities from which 
these elements were derived make these radii and masses uncertain by about 10 per cent. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The system of ¢ Aurigae, recognized as a spectroscopic binary by Campbell! and dis- 
covered as an eclipsing variable by Bottlinger,? can be regarded as the prototype of a 
rapidly growing group of eclipsing systems in which a late-type supergiant is attended 
by an early-type main-sequence star. The principal characteristic of such systems is a 
conspicuous disparity in radii of the two components. In ¢ Aurigae, which consists of 
a supergiant of spectral class K5 accompanied by an apparently late-type B star, this 
disparity is such that the radius of the B component may be regarded as small, not only 
in comparison with its mate but perhaps even with the extent of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the K star. In consequence, the phenomena exhibited when the narrow beam 
of light emitted by the B component penetrates through the outer layers of its giant mate 
might provide a rather unique opportunity for investigating the structure of the at- 
mosphere of the K star to a greater detail than has hitherto proved possible for any 


1 Lick Obs. Bull., 5, 62, 1908. 2 A.N., 226, 239, 1926. 
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other star except the sun. Such an opportunity is, however, but rarely given. A single 
revolution of both components in the system of ¢ Aurigae lasts almost 973 days—out of 
which the actual disappearance or reappearance of the B star, before or after totality, 
takes place in a little more than 24 hours. In 1932, during the first epoch at which Bott- 
linger’s prediction was tested, the partial phase of the eclipse was missed altogether. In 
1934, things went better; but it was not until at subsequent eclipses in 1937 and especial- 
ly in 1939-40 that astronomers succeeded in covering satisfactorily this rather elusive 
phenomenon. In the meantime, the photometric as well as the spectroscopic data ac- 
cumulated during these eclipses have given rise to a great number of investigations in an 
attempt to explain the nature of the observed phenomena. The literature on this subject 
is too extensive to be quoted here in full.* In most such investigations, however, one ques- 
tion stood in the forefront and—so long as it remained unanswered—kept blocking fur- 
ther progress in the exploration of the structure of the atmosphere surrounding the K 
star: Are the light-changes exhibited by ¢ Aurigae during partial phases before or after 
totality due to bodily or atmospheric eclipses? 

Spectroscopic observations in 1934 and later have established beyond any doubt that 
when, in the neighborhood of superior conjunction, the B star passes behind the at- 
mosphere of its K mate, new absorption lines appear in the B spectrum several days be- 
fore the totality sets in, and their strength increases proportionally with increasing 
proximity of the limb of the K star. Is, then, the gradual disappearance of the B com- 
ponent due merely to an increasing dim-out as its light passes progressively through 
denser layers of the extended atmosphere surrounding the K star, or is the continuous 
absorption of this atmosphere too weak to produce any noticeable effect on the light- 
curve, so that the loss of light does not become apparent until the B star eventually 
passes behind the (possibly diffuse) photosphere of the K supergiant? In contrast to an 
initially conservative approach of German astronomers,‘ an interpretation of the eclipse 
as an extinction phenomenon was put forward by Menzel.® A discussion of a series of 
photographic observations made in the 1934 minimum by Miss Swope® led Menzel to 
conclude: ‘‘There is no eclipse in the ordinary sense. The B star sinks into obscurity be- 
hind the K, like a planet setting in a smoky atmosphere, disappearing before it reaches 
the horizon.’” On the other hand, Christie,* in examining the ensemble of observations 
secured in 1939, arrived at conclusions wholly opposite to Menzel’s, contending that ‘“‘the 
observations can be well represented by a light-curve computed on the assumption that 
the B star is undarkened at limb and that the limb of the K star can be considered a 
straight occulting edge” and hence that “general absorption of the light of the B star by 
the atmosphere of the K star is almost negligible at heights exceeding a small fraction of 
the diameter of the B star.” More recently still, Roach® rediscussed selected photoelec- 
tric observations of ¢ Aurigae made during ingress of the same minimum and concluded 
that both hypotheses, Menzel’s and Christie’s, are almost equally compatible with the 
observations. 

Such a deadlock, if real, would be bound to lessen seriously the importance attached 
to the changes of light exhibited by ¢ Aurigae at the critical phases, bringing all hopes 
for a detailed investigation of the structure of outer layers of its K component virtually 
to a standstill. These prospects have prompted the present writer to reopen the question 
de novo, with the aim of ascertaining, first, whether or not any such ambiguity in the 


3 For a fairly complete survey cf., e.g., Wellmann, Veréff. Berlin.-Babelsberg, 12, No. 4, 104, 1939. 


4 For Guthnick, Schneller, and Hachenberg (Abh. preuss. Akad. Wiss., Phys.-math. Kl., No. 1, 1935): 
“Stillschweigende Voraussetzung ist natiirlich, dass die K5-Komponente trotz ihrer sehr geringen Dichte 
optisch scharf begrenzt ist, eine Voraussetzung, deren theoretische Méglichkeit gegeben zu sein scheint 
und die allem Anschein nach auch hinreichend erfiillt ist” (p. 34). 


5 Harvard Circ., No. 417, 1936. 7 Op. cit., p. 6. 
6 Harvard Circ., No. 399, 1935. 8 Ap. J., 92, 392, 1940. 9 Ap. J., 93, 1, 1941. 
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interpretation of the respective light-changes really exists, and, if not, precisely what in- res 
formation can be extracted from their analysis. As often happens, the truth turned out rel 
to be rather intermediate between the positions taken by Menzel and by Christie; B: 
and the problem appears to be the more complex, the deeper one looks into it. The con- 
clusions reached in the course of this investigation have already been summarized in the 
abstract; and in what follows we are going to substantiate them by presenting our argu- 
ment in detail. 
II. OBSERVATIONAL DATA 

Of all the photometric evidence available thus far, the observations of ¢ Aurigae eff 
secured during the ingress of the recent eclipse in December, 1939, represented by far the lat 
most complete record of its light-cianges during partial phases. Since the egress in 
January, 1940, was but meagerly oserved and since it is difficult to combine data from ; 
different eclipses because of the intrinsic variability in light (and perhaps in radius) 
of the K component, the ingress observations will hereafter be discussed exclusively. Of 
these, moreover, we shall single out the photoelectric observations alone to form the 


real basis of our investigation. The photographic observations," though valuable, are not 
numerous enough to compensate for their inferior accuracy; and their effective wave 6 
length differs considerably from that of the photoelectric observations. 

The ensemble of photoelectric measures of light of ¢ Aurigae made during the ingress 
of 1939 has already been discussed by Roach,’ who attempted also to account for minor 
differences in effective wave lengths between the series made by different observers." In 
what follows we shall adopt their results as reduced by Roach to a common effective 
wave length of 4520 A. We shall, however, also include the observations by Briick and 
Green,” which were disregarded by Roach on account of the fact that these observers 
failed to record the light of ¢ Aurigae out of eclipse or during totality. This, though cer- 
tainly a handicap, does not, however, seem to provide a sufficient reason for rejecting 
the observations. We may notice that the Cambridge observations were made barely 6 
minutes before Roach started with his own series; and since it is unlikely that the lumi- 
nosity of ¢ Aurigae could have changed appreciably during such a short interval, the 
zero point of the Cambridge observations with respect to Roach’s may be readily de- 
termined. There exists, indeed, no possibility of checking on the scale of the Cambridge 
observations; but the effective wave length of a potassium-hydride cell mounted on a 6 
Sheepshanks telescope could not have been very different from 4520 A; and any slight 
discrepancy would be of little consequence because of the small amplitude of measured 
light-changes (0.075 mag.). Thus, we are going to reduce the magnitude-differences Am 
as measured at Cambridge to Roach’s system merely by setting the latter equal to 
37139 — Am. 

Table 1 then summarizes the observational data, collected in 25 normal points, which 
will serve as a basis for our investigation. Its successive columns indicate: (1) the Julian 
date of the respective observation; (2) the observer; (3) and (4) the mean anomaly M 


and the true anomaly v at each respective phase, computed on the basis of an orbital I 
eccentricity e = 0.43 + 0.01 and the longitude of periastron w = 328° + 1°, as given by pl 
the ensemble of available spectrographic orbits.'* The period of ¢ Aurigae was assumed 01 
to be 972424 (Christie); the time of mid-primary minimum 7) = JD 2429637.14 (a di 
mean of independent determinations by Christie and Roach); and the adopted true cc 
anomaly of mid-primary minimum was 302°. Column (5) then gives the ratios, at the a 

10 Christie, op. cit., p. 392; Walter, 1.A.U. Circ., No. 808, 1940. tI 

11 Guthnick and Schneller, J.A.U. Circ., No. 808, 1940; Kron, Pub. A.S.P., 52, 124, 1940; Roach, : 
op. cit. 


127.A.U. Circ., No. 807, 1940. 
13 For their discussion cf. Hopmann, Leipzig Veréff., No. 6, p. 62, 1936. 
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respective moment, of the instantaneous radius-vector r to the Semi-major axis a of the 
relative orbit; while column (6) contains the fractional losses of light which a of the 
B star suffered at any particular phase and defined by 


(1) 


where / stands, as usual, for the fractional instantaneous luminosity of the system as a 
whole, and \ for that during totality. The observed amplitude of light-changes at the 
effective wave length of 4520 A amounts, according to Roach, to 0™472, which, trans- 
lated in the intensity units, yields \ = 0.6474—a value which we shall hereafter adopt. 


TABLE 1 

(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) | (6) | (7) (8) (9) (10) 
JD 

2,429,000+ | Observer* M v | r/a a | 5 ? av aD 

617.459 | Band G | 3299499 | 288.189 0.71866 0.026 0.22861 | +0.967 | 0.003 | 0.001 
.470 | Band G .503 196 .71862 | .057 | .22854 | + .945 | .008 | .002 
.518 | Band G 71847, 22821 | + .844 .036 | .017 
.529 | Band G .525 .71844) 22814. | + .823 | .043 | .022 
.535 | B and G .527 | .22811 | + .814 | .046 |} .025 
.583 | B and G .71829 -.22779 | + .716 | .088 | .054 
.585 | Band G .546 .272 | .71828 .213 .22777 | + .710 | .090 | .057 
.589 R .547 .71827 .218 .22775 | + .704| .091 | .059 
R .560 .296 | .71817 .261 .22753 | + .636 .123 | .087 
.690 K .584 .338 | .71798 .308 | .22710| + .505 | .192 | .153 
.693 R . 586 341 | 71796 .296 22707 | + .496 | .198 | .158 
.726 R .598 363 | .71786 .326 =.22685 | + .428 | .235 | .197 
.733 K .366 | .71784 .22682| + .419 | .240| .204 
.778 R617 397 | .71771 | .363 .22634| + .272 | .327 | .300 
R 642 .440 | .71751 .457 .22607 | + .190 | .378 | .358 
K .648 .450 | .71748 | .485 | .22598 | + .162 | .397 | .378 
.885 R | .657 466} .71740) .492| .22582| + .113 | .427 | .414 
.920 R .670 489 71730 | .545 | .22558 | + .040 | .473 | .469 
.956 R .683 511 | .71720| .599| .22536 | — .028| .517 | .519 

618.250 | Gand .792 .703 .71634 | .934 | .22345 | — .612 | .863 | .901 
.273 | Gand S .800 .71628 | .934} .22331 | — .655 | .884]| .921 
.295 | GandS .808 731 | .71621 | .944| .22316) — .701 | .906| .939 
.318 | GandS .817 .747 | .71614 | .964.| 22301 | — .746 | .924| .955 
.357 | Gand S .831 771 | .71603 | .973| .22276| — .823 | .952| .977 
.369 Gand S$ | 329.836 | 288.780 | 0.71599 | 0.977 | 0.22268 | —0.847 | 0.965 | 0.983 

| | 


* B and G = Briick and Green; G and S = Guthnick and Schneller; K = Kron; and R = Roach. 


With these data on hand, we now find ourselves confronting the question: Was the 
gradual disappearance of the B star during the ingress of 1939 an eclipse or an extinction 
phenomenon? The simplest way to answer this question would be to investigate whether 
or not the observed light-changes could be produced by an eclipse of two sharp-edged 
disks; and to this end we must first attempt to determine the ratio of radii of the two 
components. It is known that for systems exhibiting total eclipses this can be effected in 
a simple and straightforward way. Let Lg and Lx denote the fractional luminosities of 
the respective components of ¢ Aurigae, expressed in terms of the combined light of the 
system out of eclipse. Since at the time of the minimum the B component suffers a total 
eclipse and it becomes totally eclipsed by its mate, it follows immediately that Lk = A 
and Lg = 1 — 4, or 


(2) 
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Ix Jx’' (3) 


where rg and rx denote the radii of both components, and Jz and Jx their mean surface 
brightnesses. Setting rg/rk = k and combining equation (2) with equation (3), we 
readily obtain 
2 K 

4) 
Of the quantities entering in this latter equation, \ can be inferred directly from 
photometric measures of ¢ Aurigae in full light and during totality, and the ratio /x/Jz 
may be predicted by means of Planck’s formula and the temperatures appropriate to 
the spectral types of the respective component. Both \ and Jx/Jx will generally depend 
on the wave length; and a check upon the correctness of the adopted temperatures is 
afforded by the requirement that the value of k, as it results from equation (4), be fre- 
quency-independent. In conformity with Menzel and other previous investigators, we 
shall adopt 7x = 3200° K and 7, = 15,000° K as effective temperatures of the respec- 
tive components and shall take the depths of the minima observed photoelectrically at 
effective wave lengths between 4400 and 6100 A from a recent compilation by Hall." 
The actual figures are compiled in Table 2, the successive columns of which indicate (1) 


On the other hand, 


TABLE 2 
| 
» | Author Am | Lx Lp/Lx Jp/Jx | k 
4450......... | Guthnick | 0.559 | 0.598 | 0.673 | 3089 | 0.0148 
Roach .472 | 647 2752 .0141 
Guthnick .274 | . 287 1434 .0141 
Guthnick .105 .908 486.5 .0144 
| Walter 0.095 | 0.916 | 0.091 405.3 0.0150 
| | 


the effective wave length; (2) the author (exact sources are quoted in Hall’s paper just 
referred to); (3) the observed amplitude of light-changes (in magnitudes) ; (4) the frac- 
tional luminosity of the K component; (5) the ratio Lg/Lx; (6) the black-body ratio of 
surface brightnesses Jp/Jx computed from Planck’s formula for the respective frequency 
of light and the adopted temperatures of both stars; and (7) the value of & as defined by 
the foregoing dada by means of equation (4). A straight mean of the individual deter- 
minations turns out to be 

k =0.0145 + 0.0003, 


which renders the K star 69 + 2 times as large as the B star." 

Now let us assume, for the sake of argument, that the K supergiant appears in projec- 
tion as a perfectly sharp disk and that the minimum is consequently due to a bodily 
eclipse. The elements of such an eclipse may then be approximated from the observed 
duration of the partial phase as follows. Let, as usual, —@ = v + w — 270° denote the 


14 4p. J., 90, 317, 1939. 


16 Hopmann and Schaub (Leipzig Veréff., No. 6, p. 41, 1936), on the basis of more extensive but less 
accurate observational data, arrived at a somewhat lower ratio ¢ gu/tp = 61; whereas Guthnick, Schnel- 
ler, and Hachenberg (op. cit.) previously had deduced r«/rg = 73. 

Professor Russell (private communication) regards the Sik of the best estimate that can be 
made of 7, to be at least 300°, and of 7, as more like 2000°, since the spectrum is so badly blended and 
the subclass of the B star is only very roughly estimable. Furthermore, it is unlikely that the huge K 
component or the B star with absorption at the Balmer limit would radiate exactly like a black body. 
In view of this, Russell estimates the actual uncertainty of the adopted value of k to be about 10 per cent. 
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conventional phase angle reckoned from the moment of conjunction, and 7 the inclina- 
tion of orbital plane of ¢ Aurigae to the celestial sphere. Then it can be shown by simple 
geometry that 


(1) (1 —cos® 6’ sin? = rx (1+ hk) (5.0) 
and 


where the fractional radius rx of the larger component has been expressed in terms of the 
semi-major axis of the relative orbit, which will hereafter be taken as our unit of length; 
and where the single and double primes refer to values of the appropriate quantities at 
the moment of the first and second contact, respectively. 

A plot of the individual observations (see Fig. 1) suggests that the first contact oc- 
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Fic. 1.—The fractional loss of light (1 — a) of the B component (abscissae) is plotted against the 
phase-angle @ = 270° — (v + w) (ordinates). Full line represents the theoretical light-curve correspond- 
ing to a “uniform” solution for a bodily eclipse; the broken line, to a “completely darkened” one. The 
dotted-and-dashed curve corresponds to the hypothesis of an atmospheric eclipse described in Section 
IV. The measurements made by different observers are marked as follows: O = Briick and Green; 
® = Guthnick and Schneller; @ = Kron; @ = Roach. 
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curred, very approximately, at 6’ = 13°822 and the second contact at 6’ = 13°168, 
when (r/a)’ = 0.71870 and (r/a)”’ = 0.71577. These values, coupled with the already 
known ratio of the radii & and inserted in equations (5), yield 


=0.22545, rg = 0.00327 , i= 772496, 


as elements of the hypothetical bodily eclipse. The apparent separations 6 of the centers 
of the two components at any moment during such an eclipse then follow from 


6=-(1 —cos? 6 sin? 77°496) ¥2 (6) 


and are given in column (7) of Table 1. Column (8) of the same table contains the geo- 
metrical depth, p = (6 — rx)/rg; while columns (9) and (10) indicate the respective 


+0.8 +0.6 0.4 ° -0.4 -0.0 -0.8 


Fic. 2.—The geometrical depth p(k, a) corresponding to the fractional loss of light of observations 
listed in Table 1 (abscissae) plotted against (6 — rx) /rg (ordinates). The valuesof p(k,a) appropriate for 
uniform disks (full circles) as well as those for disks completely darkened at limb (open circles) have been 
taken from Zessewitsh’s tables. 


fractional losses of light, a4(k, p) and a?(k, p), which the B star would suffer if its ap- 
parent disk were uniformly bright or (what is unlikely for a star of such an early spectral 
type) if it were completely darkened a’ limb. Figure 1 then shows diagrammatically 
both the ‘“‘uniform” and the “darkened” theoretical light-curves, together with the ob- 
served normal points. 

A glance at this diagram will reveal at once that the actual light-variation of ¢ Aurigae 
exhibited during gradual disappearance of its B component is very different from any theo- 
retical light-curve computed under the assumption that the eclipsing component possesses a 
sharp limb—so different that it seems futile to try improving the fit by an arbitrary 
variation of the adopted values of 6’ or 6”. This situation is further illustrated in Figure 
2, where the values of p of column (8), Table 1, are plotted against the geometrical 
depths p(k, a) inferred from the observed losses of light under the assumption of uniform 
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8, disks as well as those completely darkened at limb.!* Were the light-changes of ¢ Aurigae 
dy due to bodily eclipses, the “geometrical” and “photometric” p’s would be the same for 


every normal within the limits of observational errors. Their plot would therefore define 
a Straight line passing through the origin and bisecting the angle between the axes. A 
glance at Figure 2 reveals, however, that this is by no means the case. The hump between 
0.8 > p > 0.4 is particularly conspicuous; and the fact that it is corroborated inde- 
pendently by four observers (Briick and Green, Kron, Roach) working at three different 
stations leaves little room for doubt as to its reality. In brief, the form of the light- 
changes of ¢ Aurigae observed during the ingress of 1939 appears to be peculiar and sug- 
gests that the gradual disappearance of the B component may have been due partly or 
wholly to the extinction of its light in the atmosphere of the K star or merely to the fact 
0- that the limb of this supergiant does not appear in projection as perfectly sharp. Sound 
ve physical reasons can be listed!’ why should we indeed expect this to be the case; and it 
appears a priori not unlikely that a pertinent analysis of the respective light-changes 
could throw considerable light on the structure of the semitransparent layers enveloping 
the K component. 

A type of analysis required for the solution of such a problem was first outlined by 
Menzel.’ His pioneer investigation appears, however, to be no longer sufficiently general 
in scope. First, Menzel (and, following him, Roach) assumed the atmospheric opacity 
to be a simple exponential function of the height and limited himself to a determination 
of constants specifying this exponential—whereas our aim should be to infer the form 
of the opacity variation from the observed light-changes without biasing it by any a 
priori assumptions from the outset. Second, the theory as developed by Menzel presumes 
that the component undergoing eclipse may be regarded as a luminous point—an as- 
sumption which seemed harmless enough in a system like ¢ Aurigae but which, on closer 
scrutiny, will prove to be treacherous. Here we shall develop a new and more general 
theory of atmospheric eclipses, which is entirely free from the above-mentioned limita- 
tions. It still presumes the eclipsing component to be so large in comparison with its mate 
that, for the study of the eclipse, the matter in its semitransparent regions can be re- 
garded as stratified in parallel layers;!* but it does not suppose that the center of light 
of the star undergoing eclipse projects itself constantly on the geometrical center of its 
apparent disk, and it makes no a priori assumptions as to the variation of opacity in 
stellar atmospheres. In the following section this theory will be developed in some detail. 


III. INTERPRETATION OF ATMOSPHERIC ECLIPSES 


- Let us abandon for a while ¢ Aurigae and consider, quite generally, an eclipsing system 
or whose one (say the primary) component is surrounded by a radially symmetrical 
n envelope of gradually increasing opacity and is thus semitransparent at the limb. When, 
in the neighborhood of superior conjunction, its companion begins to project itself be- 
hind such semitransparent layers, a loss of light occurs, which we shall refer to as an 
‘atmospheric eclipse.” Furthermore, let &(6) denote the instantaneous luminosity of 
] the secondary component and J the true distribution of brightness over its apparent 
disk of a fractional radius re. If this disk is divided into elements by circles concentric 
with the primary star, the light emitted by all parts of an element lying between the 
radii ry and r + dr and passing through the envelope surrounding the primary compo- 


16 The numerical values of (0.0145, a) for uniform or darkened disks were taken from tables published 
by Zessewitsh in Bull. Inst. Astr. Leningrad, No. 45, 1939, and No. 50, 1940. 
17 Cf., e.g., Unsdld, Physik der Sternatmospharen, pp. 394-95, Berlin, 1938. 


18 This assumption is one of convenience rather than of necessity, as it should come close to reality in 
the practical case we have presently in mind and offers some analytical simplifications. A development 
of the theory which is free from this assumption is being postponed to a separate paper. 
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nent at a distance r from its center!’ will emerge with its original intensity reduced by 
the factor e~’, where r denotes the optical depth of the semitransparent layers along the 
line of sight. In other words, a passage of light of the secondary component through semi- 
transparent layers of its mate will cause the apparent distribution of brightness as seen 
by a distant observer through such layers to be, not J, but Je~’. Let us, for the sake of 
simplicity, also regard the secondary component as a sphere with intrinsically uniform 
distribution of brightness (J = 1). The isophotes over its apparent disk as seen through 
the obscuring medium will then form a one-parameter family of circles depending on 
r alone. If, furthermore, the primary component happens to be so large in comparison 
with its mate that the curvature of its limb may be ignored, the family of isophotes will 
degenerate into a grid of straight lines normal to the line joining the centers of the two 
components. Under such circumstances, it can be proved by simple geometry that 


é6+r, 
=2 A(r) VP — dr, (7.0) 


where A(r) = exp (—7r). A substitution 6 — r = rex reduced this to” 
+1 
== f A(é6— rex) V1 dx, (7:4) 


which represents the first fundamental integral equation of our problem, relating the 
observed luminosity @(6) with its unknown transform A(r). 

The physical meaning of this transform can also be described in the following terms: 
A(r) represents the remaining light of a point-source, of luminosity equal to that of the 
secondary component, at a distance r from the center of the primary star. It is obvious 
that if v2 = 0, then r = 6 and equations (7.0) and (7.1) admit, indeed, of a trivial solu- 
tion £(6) = A(é). We should, however, bear well in mind that a mere numerical small- 
ness of r2 in comparison with the photospheric “‘radius”’ of the opaque core of the primary 
component still offers by itself no guaranty that the @- and A-functions are identical. 
What equally matters is the steepness of the density gradient in the semitransparent 
outer layers of the primary star—i.e., the fact as to whether or not A(r) would react ap- 
preciably to a change of its argument by a quantity of the order of +r2. This, in turn, depends 
as much on the properties of the obscuring layers as on the secondary’s size; and, since 
the former are not known beforehand, it appears necessary to put the observed light- 
curve through the mill of equation (7.1) in every practical case. 

Before we outline a method for solving such an equation, it may be pointed out that 
the remaining light of the secondary component can be expressed by equations (7.0) 
and (7.1), irrespective of whether the eclipse is bodily or atmospheric. Should the eclips- 
ing component possess a perfectly sharp limb at r = (say) ri, the solution of equations 
(7.0) and (7.1) would obviously reduce to A(r) = 1 or A(r) = 0, according to whether 
rz r;. In other words, the A-transform of the light-changes due to a bodily eclipse is dis- 
continuous at r = r;. Should, however, the primary’s limb appear diffuse, A(r) will be a 
continuous function which will, in general, run its course more rapidly than &(5)—the 


19 Refraction of rays within the envelope is assumed to be negligible, so that their paths are straight 
lines. 


20 Professor H. N. Russell pointed out in correspondence with the writer that as long as the curvature 
of the eclipsing limb can be ignored, equation (7.1) may be re-written symmetrically as 


+1 
£06) = +r) ap, (7.2) 


1 


where a is the fractional loss of light (for any degree of darkening) of the component undergoing eclipse 
and p, the geometrical depth of this eclipse. 
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more so, the smaller the fraction of r in which the atmospheric effect runs from trans- 
parency to complete opacity.”! 

The first task confronting us in our analysis of atmospheric eclipses is, then, to devise 
a method for deducing A(r) from the observed light-changes ¥(6). In order to do so, we 
replace the integral on the right-hand side of equation (7.1) by a summation of a finite 
number of terms by means of some formula for approximate numerical integration. In 
this particular case we find it convenient to employ a summation formula, due to 
Mehler,” which asserts that if f(x) is a function of degree not in excess of 2n — 1, then 


f(x) V1— x? dx sin (cos 5). (8) 
By virtue of this, equation (7.1) can be approximately re-written as 
ri 


where the unknown function no longer occurs behind the integral sign, as the integral 
has been replaced by a weighted sum of particular values of our A-function corresponding 
to ” discrete values of its argument. An equation of the form (9) can be set up from every 
observed normal. Since the argument of A in equation (7.1) involves 6, the discrete values 
of A occurring in each such equations will not, however, be identical; and if we regard 
them as unknown, a set of m such equations will represent a diophantine system contain- 
ing m X n unknowns. 

This indeterminacy can, however, be removed in the following manner: A representa- 
tion of the integral in equation (7.1) by a weighted sum of ” unequally spaced ordinates 
tacitly presumes that the A-transform is a polynomial of degree not exceeding 2” — 1. 
Suppose, now, that, out of the array of m X n ordinates of the diophantine system, we 
single out 2n of them as unknowns and express all remaining ones in terms of this selected 
set of pivotal points by means of an interpolation polynomial of the (2n — 1)th degree. This is 
indeed admissible, for the A-transform is supposed to be continuous; and though the 
magnitude of each ordinate is unknown, its position with respect to any other one is 
specified as soon as 6 and 72 are fixed. 


Let A(r) be a polynomial of degree 2m — 1, which for arbitrarily spaced values do, — 


a), do,...., of the argument admits of the values A(do), A(a1),.... , A(@2n—1). 
A A(r) appropriate for any particular value of r may then be found, for instance, from 
Lagrange’s interpolation formula of the form** 


A(r) 
Aa) 
~ (4 ao) (do — 1) (@o — a2), — 
(7 — (@1 — do) (1 — de), — 
A (den—1) 
( — Gen—1) — Go), (@on—1 — Gon—2) 


*1 The writer owes this remark to Professor Russell (private communication). 


22 J. f. Math., 63, 152, 1863. This formula is but a generalization of the well-known Gauss’s method for 
numerical integration. 


23 Cf., e.g., Whittaker and Robinson, The Calculus of Observations, p. 29, London, 1944. 
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which is suitable for computation and which will permit us to reduce the originally inde- 
terminate system to a set of m linear equations containing 2n discrete values of A which 
correspond to known arguments. If m = 2n, the system will possess a unique solution; 
if m > 2n, the system becomes overdeterminate and may be solved by the method of 
least squares. When values of the unknown function are inserted back in the interpola- 
tion polynomial (10), the latter will represent an mth approximation to A(r), whose ac- 
curacy may be arbitrarily increased by taking sufficiently large. 

The above-described method for a solution of the first fundamental equation of our 
problem consists, in brief, in replacing the original integral equation (7.1) by an equiva- 
lent system of linear algebraic equations by means of a convenient summation formula 
and in reducing subsequently the number of the unknowns by expressing (m — 2)n.of 
them as interpolates in terms of 2” pivotal points. This procedure requires the unknown 
function to be continuous within the whole domain concerned; for, if so, both approxi- 
mate steps represented by equations (9) and (10) are easily justified and the process can 
be shown to lead to a rigorous solution when x is allowed to increase beyond any limit.”4 
In practice, however, even a moderate number of terms (i.e., a low value of ) should, as 
a rule, give a good approximation; for the method has been so adjusted as to give the 
best possible fit with the smallest number of terms. 

The physical advantages of the transformation we have just effected will be immedi- 
ately apparent. In passing from (6) to A(r), we have replaced a distended beam of light 
emitted by the secondary component and emerging from semitransparent layers of its 
mate by an equivalent beam of a point-source, which, unlike #(6), can be related with 
the absorption coefficient x, of the obscuring atmosphere by a series of purely analytical 
operations. It follows, then, from the definition of the optical depth that 

A=e r= exp | nds], (11) 
where ra denotes the extent of absorbing atmosphere of the primary component and ds, 
the element of the line of sight. As the reader can easily visualize, s? = r? — 6. If we 
eliminate s for r by means of this relation and take logarithms, equation (11) readily as- 
sumes the form 


log A= — 2 (12.0) 
If, furthermore, we set 
and 
2 
=x 


and introduce new auxiliary functions ¥(x) and o(c), related with x, and A by 
dy 
and logA=—do(c), 
then equation (12.0) assumes the alternative form, 


9 dx 


g(c)= (12.1) 


Equation (12.0) or its equivalent (12.1) represents the second fundamental equation 
of our problem, which relates the A-transform with the absorption coefficient x,. In 


24 The numerical process itself works, however, regardless of whether or not A(r) is a continuous func- 
tion; for if it were not (as in the case of a bodily eclipse), the behavior of successive approximations would 
give us a sufficient warning that we are trying to interpolate over a discontinuity. 
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order to solve it, this time we do not need to resort to any approximate procedure; for 
equation (12.1) will be easily recognized as an integral equation of Abel’s type, whose 
inversion yields 

*a(c)dc 


1 
(13) 


Next integrate the right-hand side of equation (13) by parts. Since, by definition, the 
extinction vanishes at r = ra and hence A = 1 for c = 0, the integrated part must dis- 
appear, and we are left with 


2 
v(x) == f de. (14) 


Ultimately differentiating equation (14) with respect to x, we obtain 


or, reverting to our original functions and variables, 
1 ra d dé 
a5 18 A) — 72° (16) 


This last equation expresses x, explicitly as a function of r in terms of A; and since this 
latter function can be deduced from the observed light-changes by methods developed 
earlier in this section, the solution of our problem is thus complete. It may be reiterated 


TABLE 3 
i 5’ 6” Ad TK 
0.17170 0.16308 0.00862 0.166 0.00240 +0.00382 
18215 . 17402 .00813 .177 .00256 + .00301 
. 21016 . 20308 .00708 . 206 .00299 + .00110 
0.24922 0.24318 0.00604 0.247 0.00358 —0.00112 


that the whole derivation of x, involves nothing that would bias its variation with the al- 
titude in any way; for, as the reader can easily verify, our whole method consists of a 
series of purely mathematical operations and is therefore free from any physical as- 
sumptions of speculative nature.” 


IV. DISCUSSION OF THE OBSERVATIONS 


Having completed an outline of a general theory of atmospheric eclipses, let us return 
to ¢ Aurigae and consider the light-changes exhibited in the course of a gradual disap- 
pearance of its B component in 1939. We found earlier in this paper that the conse- 
quences of a bodily-eclipse hypothesis were definitely at variance with the observed 
facts, and this led us to conjecture that the limb of the eclipsing K component may be 
semitransparent. If so, however, the value of i = 77°5 as deduced earlier (Sec. II) from 
the well-determined ratio of the radii k and the observed duration of the light-changes 
represents merely a lower limit of the orbital inclination, whose actual value may now be 
anywhere between 77°5 and 90°. 

Table 3 summarizes the pertinent geometrical data, computed again with the pre- 

28 A notoriously ill-determinate character of r, is not really troublesome in this connection; for, 
beyond certain limiting value of 5, log A and hence the integrand in eq. (16) become effectively zero. Any 


increase in the upper limit of our integral would then add nothing to its numerical value. We could, for 
all practical purposes, set r, = © without affecting the numerical results to any appreciable degree. 
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viously adopted values of 6’, 6”, and k. Its successive columns indicate (1) the orbital 
inclination (assumed) ; (2) the apparent separation 6’ of both components at the moment 
of the observed first contact (@’ = 13°822); (3) the separation 6’’ at the beginning of 
totality (@” = 132168); (4) the displacement Aé = 6’ — 6” of the secondary component 
by orbital motion during its disappearance; (5) and (6) the fractional radii of the K and 
B components, computed on the assumption that the inner contact marks the complete 
disappearance of the B star—i.e., that 6’ = rx — rg, in which case 


Ro’ 


The seventh column ultimately gives the difference between Aé and the diameter dg 
of the B star—a quantity which represents the permissible extent, under given condi- 
tions, of the semitransparent limb of the K component. The semi-major axis of the rela- 
tive orbit of ¢ Aurigae has been taken throughout as our unit of length. 

As the reader can easily verify, the difference Aé — dp is indeed zero for i = 77°5 but 
increases thereafter with 7 until, for i = 90°, it may well exceed the radius (though not 
the diameter) of the B star. Should the orbital plane of ¢ Aurigae happen to be normal 
to the celestial sphere, the maximum admissible thickness of the semitransparent limb 
of the K component would amount to 2.3 per cent of its photospheric radius—or approxi- 
mately 3 X 10°km. This value is, indeed, of the order of magnitude to be expected from 
the theory of photospheric layers of the stars, but it is by no means comparable with the 
spectroscopically detected dimensions of the extended calcium atmosphere enveloping 
the K component. This leaves but little room fer doubt that this atmosphere must be for 
the most part practically transparent to light of effective wave length around 4500 A; for the 
actual loss of light does not become apparent until the B star has closely approached the 
limb of its mate and lasts only a very short time. 

The fact that the limb of the K component appears to change from transparency to 
complete opacity within a width which is Jess than the diameter of the B star makes it 
obvious that at no moment, during eclipse, will the center of light of the B component co- 
incide, even approximately, with the geometrical center of its apparent disk and that it is, 
therefore, not correct to regard the star undergoing eclipse as a luminous point. This in- 
validates, unfortunately, the outcome of the investigations of atmospheric structure of 
¢ Aurigae by Menzel and Roach, which were based on this unverified assumption.” 
Menzel and Roach failed to notice that the actual size of the B component, which they 
thought to be indeterminate, can be deduced with relative accuracy from the fractional 
loss of light during totality without any appeal to the duration or the form of the partial 
phases and that this size, coupled with the observed duration of the ingress, imposes 
severe restrictions on the possible extent of the semitransparent limb of the K star. On 
the other hand, Christie’s contention that the general absorption of the K atmosphere 
is almost negligible at heights exceeding a few tens of thousands of kilometers at most 
appears to have run to the other extreme. We have seen above that, in 1939, the height 
at which this absorption set in may have exceeded 3,000,000 km if 7 is close to 90°, though 
the exact height is bound to remain uncertain as long as the inclination is unknown. 


26 Moreover, H. N. Russell has pointed out to the writer that Roach’s Table 4, giving solutions for a 
sharp edge, is vitiated by errors. Roach’s values of Rg and Rg/Rx give the same Rx for all values of 
the inclination 7, whereas R, should vary as cos 6 and Rx as sec 6, 6 being the latitude at which the 
track of the B star crosses the K disk. The correct version of the first three columns of Roach’s Table 4 
(according to his data) is as follows: 
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Under such circumstances, in order to investigate the structure of semitransparent 
layers surrounding the K component of ¢ Aurigae, it seems necessary to resort to the 
complete analysis developed in the preceding section and, as the first step, to solve equa- 
tion (7.1) for A(r). In doing so, we run, however, into a significant fact at the very out- 
set: namely, it turns out to be impossible to satisfy the observed light-changes with a A-trans- 
form which remains positive for all values of its argument between 6 + rp, unless the orbital 
inclination is considerably higher than 78°" But a transform assuming negative values is 
clearly inconceivable from the physical point of view; hence the above-mentioned fact 
merely restricts the possible location of 7 to the neighborhood of 90°. Professor Russell 
has, indeed, pointed out to the writer that a positive transform of the observed light- 
changes can be obtained if i = 90° or very nearly so. Then it is possible to represent the 
observed light-variation, as shown in Figure 1, to every detail; but in doing so we are led 
to the conclusion that, at the beginning of the eclipse, the B star must first have been obscured 
by an almost completely opaque strip (or cloud) of a width equal to roughly 0.5 rp, followed 
by an almost transparent region 0.6 rp wide, before disappearing ultimately behind the limb 
of the K star, which, so far as we can tell, appears to have been quite sharp. A theoretical 
light-curve corresponding to such a composite eclipse is also diagrammatically shown on 
Figure 1 (dots and dashes).?* 

A postulate of the existence of a heavy dark cloud in a stellar atmosphere, with a clear 
space of a couple of million kilometers underneath it, may appear, at first sight, to be so 
unusual that, before we proceed to discuss its implications, we should consider the possi- 
bility that something might, perhaps, be wrong with the underlying observational data. 
The evidence for rapid loss of light following the first contact, which is the crux of the 
matter, is based mainly (though not wholly) on the Cambridge series of photoelectric 
observations made by Briick and Green,” who failed to record with their instrument the 
luminosity of ¢ Aurigae either in full light or during totality. For these reasons both the 
scale and the zero point of their series remain theoretically uncertain—though, as we 
have pointed out in Section II, the zero point can be fixed satisfactorily by a comparison 
with almost simultaneous observations by Roach; and because of the smallness of the 
observed light-changes the scale does not matter a great deal. Moreover, a rapid de- 
crease of light following the first contact is also borne out by photographic observations 
made by Christie;?* and Christie’s own light-curve (0. cit.), based on more extensive but 
less homogeneous data relative to the ingress of 1939, exhibits this feature so well that 
it would certainly be unwise to ignore it. 

We have seen, however, that in this case no conventional type of eclipse can account 
for the observed light-curve. This leaves us with two alternatives: either the B compon- 
ent is very much smaller in comparison with its mate than our accepted value of k would 
indicate (and then the orbital inclination may be largely uncertain), or this component 
must have been obscured in the course of its gradual disappearance in 1939 by clouds in 
the atmosphere of the K star in addition to a photospheric eclipse (and the orbital in- 
clination could not then deviate sensibly from 90°). The first alternative is being men- 
tioned here only for completeness; for the determination of k as outlined in Section II 
above is so simple and straightforward that anyone who wishes to dispute it must do so 
at his own risk. The second alternative appears to the writer to be definitely more prob- 
able—the more so, the closer we come to consider it. Menzel pointed out to the writer 
that the eclipses of the B component of ¢ Aurigae may aptly be termed as “‘chromospher- 


°*7 This may, indeed, have been anticipated; for in Sec. II we found that, with i = 77°5, the light of the 
B star decreases during the ingress more rapidly than it should if the limb of the eclipsing component 
were perfectly sharp; and an atmospheric eclipse (semitransparent limb) would naturally bring about a 
still more gradual decrease. 


°8 Professor Russell first computed this light-curve by a “cut-and-try” method of his own. Subsequent 
calculations carried out by the writer along the lines developed in Sec. III have essentially confirmed 
Russell’s outcome. 


229 Od. cit. 
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ic.” When we recall the variability of solar chromosphere and its activities, it should not 
be too difficult to surmise that analogous activities are probably characteristic of other 
stars as well and of supergiants like the K component of ¢ Aurigae, surrounded by huge 
atmospheres, in particular. Our present hunch is, however, based on more than a mere 
analogy. Let us assume, reasonably enough, that the continuous absorption of the cloud 
which we invoked to explain the particular features of the light-curve of ¢ Aurigae dur- 
ing the ingress in 1939 was due to metallic ions. Using Menzel’s formula,*° which relates 
the extinction with the number of absorbing particles per unit of space, we find that 
the density necessary to give rise to the observed drop of light turns out to be a quantity of the 
order of 10 ions per cubic centimeter if the depth of the cloud along the line of sight is 
to be equal to its width, which is of the same order of magnitude as the densities of solar 
prominences. The same is true of the respective electron pressures as well. The hypotheti- 
cal cloud in the atmosphere of the K component of ¢ Aurigae turns out, in brief, to differ 
from analogous solar phenomena in magnitude rather than in kind. It may simply have 
been a prominence—a giant prominence, to be sure, judged by solar standards; but in 
comparison with the size of the K supergiant it need not have been any more conspicu- 
ous than an average-sized prominence of the sun. 

If this explanation is correct, a passage of the B component of ¢ Aurigae behind a 
prominence of its mate during the ingress of 1939 and the consequent peculiar form of the 
light-curve were probably a matter of chance—perhaps a rare chance which may not 
occur again for several cycles. Whether or not this is so only future eclipses can decide; 
but the moral which can be derived from such cases is obvious: Rare and fleeting phe- 
nomena like the eclipses of ¢ Aurigae can never be observed with too great accuracy and 


care while they happen. 
V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In preceding sections of the present investigation of the system of ¢ Aurigae we have 
established the fact that its K component is approximately sixty-nine times as large as 
the B star and that the orbital inclination lies somewhere between 78° and 90°, but prob- 
ably very close to the latter. This opens the way for a determination of the absolute di- 
mensions of both components of this system. Spectroscopic determinations of the semi- 
major axis of the relative orbit of ¢ Aurigae are still subject to some uncertainty because 
of our inaccurate knowledge of the mass-ratio mx/mp of both components, the published 
values of which range from mx/mg = 1.85 (Christie and Wilson*) to mx/mg = 2.47 
(Guthnick, Schneller, and Hachenberg*”). A rediscussion of all original data by Hop- 
mann** has shown that a value of mx/mg = 2.15 + 0.11 seems consistent with both the 
Mount Wilson and the Babelsberg radial velocities within the limits of their observa- 
tional errors. The corresponding projection of the semi-major axis ax sin 7 of absolute 
orbit of the K component was found to be (271 + 6) X 10° km, and hence 


csc 1 = 854 csci 10° km. 


This is the absolute value of our unit of length, in terms of which the fractional radii 
of both components (fifth and sixth cols. of Table 3) were expressed. Since the orbital 
inclination i is probably close to 90°, the radius of the K component of the eclipsing 
system ¢ Aurigae should be in the neighborhood of 200© and that of the B star around 
2.8©. The masses of these components are then approximately 22 and 100, respective- 
ly. Both the radii and the masses just quoted are subject to an uncertainty of at least 10 
per cent. 

30 Op. cit., eqs. (1) and (2). 32 Op. cit. 

1 4p. J., 81, 426, 1935. 33 Op. cit., pp. 62-66. 
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A detailed interpretation of the light-changes exhibited by ¢ Aurigae during a gradual 
disappearance of its B component in 1939 led to a rather unexpected conclusion that the 
‘“photospheric” eclipse must have been preceded by a partial obscuration due to a cloud 
of approximately 10° km in diameter and of density comparable with that of solar promi- 
nences, sustained at an altitude of some 1.7 X 10° km above the photosphere of the K 
star. Unless the observations near first contact are systematically vitiated by some un- 
explained error, the changes of light exhibited during the ingress of 1939 do not seem to 
admit of any alternative explanation. 

It should be clearly pointed out, however, that the entire extent of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the K component did not fall within the scope of our investigation. Spectro- 
scopic observations have shown that the envelope of the K star must extend to at least 
50 X 10° km above its photosphere; for a selective absorption begins to manifest itself 
at least a week before the ultimate disappearance of the B component. A line absorption 
may naturally be insufficient to affect the combined light of the system to any ap- 
preciable degree. The actual loss of light does not become apparent until the B star has 
merged deep behind relatively dense inner layers of the atmosphere and lasts not much 
longer than a day. This makes it evident that an exploration of the upper atmosphere of 
the K component is bound to depend for a long time solely on studies of the ‘‘absorption 
flash” in the B spectrum. On the other hand, the present investigation has demon- 
strated—at least in theory—that an analysis of the light-changes exhibited during an 
atmospheric eclipse is likely to reveal the structure and physical properties of the semi- 
transparent layers of the eclipsing component to much greater detail and with much 
greater accuracy than spectroscopic observations alone could ever hope to attain. 

The particular duration of the crucial light-changes of ¢ Aurigae, which does not differ 
much from 24 hours, makes it well-nigh impossible to follow their whole course from a 
single observing station and invites strong international co-operation. No plea for it 
can be more eloquent than a brief review of events during the ingress of 1939. The series 
of photoelectric observations on which the present study was based started with Briick 
and Green in Cambridge, England, in the evening hours of December 17. Shortly after 
2 a.M. local time of the next day, their observations were interrupted by the vagaries of 
English weather; but, fortunately, not more than 6 minutes after the skies clouded up in 
Cambridge the series was resumed by Roach at Tucson, Arizona; and he, in turn, was 
joined 2 hours and 25 minutes later by Kron at Mount Hamilton. The American observ- 
ers then followed the star through the rest of the night, and there our series temporarily 
ends. The reader has undoubtedly noticed a tantalizing lack of observations (of any 
kind!) during the next 6 hours—i.e., at the time of daylight in the Western Hemisphere. 
Observations made in Japan or any other place in eastern Asia would have admirably 
filled the gap, but unfortunately none were forthcoming; and so it happened thaf only 
the last glimpse of the eclipse was caught by Guthnick and Schneller in central Europe 
the next evening. 

As to subsequent eclipses, the one in September, 1942, passed almost unnoticed; and 
there was very little chance that the recent eclipse in May, 1945, fared any better. The 
first really favorable eclipse will not occur until January, 1948—at the time when 
f Aurigae will be observable for many hours of night. Let us hope that this event will 
find astronomers of all nations around the globe back at their instruments, ready to 
record for posterity the details of this important and elusive phenomenon. 


In conclusion, the writer takes pleasure in expressing his indebtedness to Professor 
(now Commander, U.S.N.R.) Donald H. Menzel and, in particular, to Professor Henry 
Norris Russell for constructive criticisms and stimulating suggestions. In point of fact, it 
was Professor Russell’s insistence on putting the observed light-changes through the 
mill of equation (7) that gave this investigation its present form. 
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APPLICATION OF THE MULTIPLIER PHOTOTUBE TO ASTRONOMICAL 
PHOTOELECTRIC PHOTOMETRY* 


GERALD E. Kron 
Lick Observatory 
Received March 13, 1946 


ABSTRACT 


The type 1P21 multiplier phototube, manufactured by the Radio Corporation of America, has been 
found to be well adapted to photoelectric photometry. Signal-to-noise ratios and other characteristics 
are given and discussed. The 1P21 is many times superior to light-sensitive units previously used for 
photometry in the blue region of the spectrum. 


The technique of photoelectric photometry was pioneered in this country by Professor 
Joel Stebbins, who, in 1907, exposed a selenium cell to moonlight! and observed a 
galvanometer deflection. The selenium cell, though useful, proved to be unsuitable for 
astronomical photometry and was supplanted entirely by the superior photoelectric 
cell. Sinclair Smith? has shown that the theoretical limiting magnitude for photoelectric 
photometry can be achieved by connecting a perfect photoelectric cell directly to a 
Hoffmann electrometer. Prior to 1932, photometry was done by means of comparatively 
inefficient electrometers, which were rugged enough to be carried by the telescope. 

In 1932 Whitford’ introduced the electronic amplifier and applied the constant-deflec- 
tion method. This new type of equipment is more sensitive and more convenient to use 
than the old, but the combination of the electronic amplifier with a photoelectric cell 
does not utilize the latter with its optimum effectiveness. The vacuum-tube amplifier 
brings in extraneous signals of its own in the form of “‘shot-noise” in its grid current; 
and, if a grid resistor is used in order to invoke the constant-deflection principle, a com- 
paratively large amount of unavoidable “thermal noise’’ is introduced in addition. The 
natural shot-noise of the photocurrent is thus masked for faint levels of illumination, and 
the signal-to-noise ratio is therefore inferior to that achieved with the best electrometer. 

The principle of the electron multiplier suggests itself as a means of reaching the ulti- 
mate signal-to-noise ratio without the use of an electrometer. By means of the multiplier 
principle,‘ very large amplification of the original photocurrent can be accomplished 
previous to the introduction into the circuit of a measuring device. Thus, if a noise-free 
amplification factor of, say, 1,000 can be obtained before a vacuum tube and its accom- 
panying grid resistor need to be employed, then the ratio of signal to externally intro- 
duced noise will generally be increased a thousand fold, and the primary shot-noise of 
the photocurrent may then be predominant. It is clear that, from a theoretical point of 
view, the photomultiplier should make possible the achievement of a high signal-to-noise 
ratio without the use of delicate and impractical equipment. 

Among the first to use an electron multiplier for astronomical purposes were Whitford 
and Kron,* who employed a primitive form of the instrument in the construction of some 
auxiliary equipment for a telescope. Experience with this multiplier indicated that it was 
inferior to a photocell because of the low efficiency of the sensitive surfaces; hence, at the 
time, little interest was stimulated. Considerable developmental work has been done on 
the multiplier since this early model was tested, however, and it seems that the use of 


* Contributions from the Lick Observatory, Ser. II, No. 13. 2 Ap. J., 76, 1, 1932. 
1Ap. J., 26, 326, 1907. 213; 9982. 
4V. K. Zworykin, G. A. Morton, and L. Malter, Proc. I.R.E., 24, 351, 1936. 

5 Rev. Sci., Inst., 8, 78, 1937. 
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the new antimony-caesium type of sensitive surface®’ marks a real advance in the per- 
formance of such tubes. The appearance of the R.C.A. type 931 multiplier phototube 
convinced the writer that the possibility of using multipliers for astronomical photom- 
etry should be reconsidered. Work on this project, barely begun in 1941, was inter- 
rupted by the war. During this period several new types of multiplier phototubes ap- 
peared on the market. The most notable of these is the R.C.A. type 1P21, which is in- 
tended expressly for the purpose of measuring faint light. 

As indicated in the foregoing discussion, the fundamental quantity which determines 
the effectiveness of a light-sensitive unit for measuring faint sources is the signal-to-noise 
ratio. Before undertaking the determination of signal-to-noise ratios for multipliers, a 
standard light-source had to be adopted, and some method had to be devised for measur- 
ing the effective (root-mean-square) value of the noise level. Inasmuch as the Lick Ob- 
servatory has a 12-inch refractor and since this instrument is usually available, a con- 
venient light-standard was provided by a number of stars, whose brightnesses were re- 
duced to the equivalent of the image of a 6.0-mag. star. Because determinations of signal- 
to-noise ratios need not be done with high precision, no corrections for lens absorption or 
atmospheric extinction were made. The data given here may, therefore, be taken as 
representative of the performance of multipliers as used with a typical 12-inch refracting 
telescope. Laboratory measurements were facilitated by using a tungsten source, main- 
tained at constant intensity by an electronic control. Although the artificial source was 
calibrated against the primary standard, most data given here depend upon direct ob- 
servation of the primary standard. 

Values for noise level must be expressed in terms of the frequency band-width, or a re- 
lated quantity such as the time-constant. In the present investigation, band-width is, for 
convenience, expressed in terms of the time-constant derived from a resistance-capacity 
product, with a value of 2 seconds adopted as standard. This selection is based on previ- 
ous experience, for most present-day photometers employ a grid resistance of R = 10" 
ohms and have an input circuit capacity of about C = 20 & 10~-" farads, which gives an 
RC of about 2 seconds. Adoption of this standard value makes convenient a direct com- 
parison of data given here with the performance reported for other comparable devices. 
All measurements were made with 90 volts between the secondary electrodes of the 
multipliers and with 45 volts on the anode electrode. These voltages were conveniently 
provided by compact 45-volt hearing-aid batteries. To obtain an appropriate amplifica- 
tion, a load resistor of the proper value was placed in the anode circuit. A multiple-con- 
tact switch made possible the selection of any one of ten load resistors, varying in factors 
of approximately 2 from 0.187 to 100 megohms. The multiplier output was direct- 
coupled into a low-grid-current power amplifier having an effective transconductance of 
3,100 micromhos. The power amplifier drove a 0-1 milliampere Esterline-Angus record- 
ing meter, which recorded noise and signal at measurable amplitude for all cells when its 
own mechanical time-constant of 0.28 seconds was the band-width limiting factor. Noise 
was evaluated from the records by determining the mean axis of a representative sample, 
by measuring twenty equally spaced ordinates, and then by determining the root-mean- 
square ordinate. This value was first reduced to that for a 2-second time-constant by di- 
viding by 2.7, and then to R.M.S. current in the load resistor for comparison with the 
signal in similar units. 

Data for four multiplier phototubes are given in Table 1. The first column contains the 
name of the multiplier and the second column the dark-current measured at the output. 
This current is composed partly of base leakage between the anode and the cathode pins 
and partly of amplified spontaneous emission from cathode and secondary-emission 
electrodes. The leakage is appreciable because a potential difference of 855 volts exists 


®Gorlich and Meyer, Zs. f. Ap., 16, 343, 1938. 
™P. Gorlich, J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 31, 504, 1941. 
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between two closely spaced socket pins. Data quoted in Table 1 are for stock tubes; but 
the leakage may be cut to a negligible quantity by breaking the anode pin from the base, 
by unsoldering it from the anode lead-wire, and by insulating this lead from the near-by 
base structure by means of a sleeve of insulating material. Such precautions are very nec- 
essary if the multipliers are to be used at optimum performance in a humid atmosphere. 
The third column gives the sensitivity in terms of output current on the standard light- 
source, which is a 6.0-mag. class AO star at the focus of the 12-inch refractor. The fourth 
column contains the R.M.S. ‘“‘dark-noise” at the output, and the fifth column gives the 
signal-to-dark-noise ratio, which may be compared with those given for photocells in 
Table 2. The sensitivity of the cathode surface was determined for three of the multi- 
pliers by using the cathode and the first dynode element as the two electrodes of a photo- 


TABLE 1 
PERFORMANCE DATA FOR MULTIPLIER PHOTOTUBES 


| 
Type of Over-all | Amplification 
Multiplier | Sensitivity Signal/ Noise per Stage 
Phototube | ame) (Amp.) (Amp. 
5x10-° | 0.66X10- 33 | 0.9x10™| 3.5 
0.231077 2.2X10U 1,050 13X10" | 4.9 
X10" 1.3X10-™™ 12,000 3.3X10™ | 5.5 
TABLE 2 
PERFORMANCE DATA FOR PHOTOCELLS 
T f Cell Vacuum Sens. Gas-Ampl. Serv. Sens. Maximum 
aaa (Amp.) Factor (Amp.) Signal/ Noise 
| 0.13107 85 11.1107" 700 
D97087(CsO-A g) .. .26X 11 61 
| 


*Base removed, press cavity filled with ceresin wax. This cell was the better of two selected at random. 


cell, with a potential of 103 volts. This sensitivity, in amperes, is shown in the sixth 
column. From these data the amplification per multiplier stage, given in the last column, 
can be computed. 

Table 2 gives corresponding data for a quartz potassium hydride photocell, made 
about 1918 by the late Professor Jakob Kunz, for a Western Electric type D97087 
caesium-oxide-on-silver photocell and for an R.C.A. type 929 photocell.* The first two 
cells were investigated because they represent those types which, in the past, have pro- 
vided nearly all the useful photometric observations, while the 929 was included because 
it is representative of a photocell with the same type of sensitive surface found in the 
multipliers. The D97087 must be used at the temperature of dry ice, and it should be 
borne in mind that this cell operates at a disadvantage on the bluish light of an AO star. 

In Table 2 the first column gives the name of the cell and the second column the 
vacuum sensitivity; the latter is the output in amperes given by the standard source 
when the cathode voltage is too low (223 volts) to cause appreciable ionization of the 
inert gas in the photocell. The third column gives the gas amplification for maximum 


8 A. M. Glover and R. B. James, Electronics, 13, No. 8, 26, 1940. 
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signal-to-noise ratio with the photocell used with a 10"-ohm load resistor, with a ca- 
pacity of 20 X 10~” farads, and with a Victoreen type VW-41 electrometer tube. For 
both gas-filled cells the limit of stable gas amplification is defined as that amplification 
which causes cell dark-noise to be equal to the thermal noise of the load resistor. The 
service sensitivities are given in the fourth column, and the maximum signal-to-noise 
ratio in the fifth column. These service sensitivities compare well with those reported by 
Stebbins and Whitford,’ which are 14.6 X 10-4 amp. and 2.16 X 10~ amp. for a Kunz 
cell and for a D97087, respectively, when proper allowance is made for the fact that 
their values are for a 4.0-mag. AO star and a 60-inch reflecting telescope. 

The dark-noise output of a multiplier phototube is a function of the interelectrode 
voltage, of the temperature, and of the cathode area. When the anode lead of 1P21(d) 
was well insulated from near-by high-voltage conductors, an output dark-current of 
1.4 X 10-* amp. and an R.MLS. noise level of 1.2 X 10~' amp. were measured. For a 
total multiplication factor of (5.5)°, the theoretical shot-noise output, for a time-constant 
of 2 seconds and the observed dark-current, is computed to be 1.65 X 10-" amp., which 
is in reasonable agreement with the observed noise 1.3 X 10~ amp. It is evident, 
therefore, that the dark-noise level of the 1P21 is set by the shot component of its dark- 
current and that the signal-to-dark-noise ratios are near the maximum possible. 

The noise values in Table 1 are for a temperature of about 5° C, such as exists in 
the dome on an average winter night at Mount Hamilton. If a multiplier is cooled to the 
temperature of dry ice (—78° C) and the output is examined by means of a cathode-ray 
oscilloscope with sufficient time resolution, the dark-current may be observed as a series 
of sharp pulses, probably the records of initial release of small groups or possibly of 
individual electrons. These pulses are of all amplitudes, which indicates that dark emis- 
sion takes place from the secondary surfaces throughout the amplifying labyrinth, as 
well as from the photosurface. The tallest pulses, presumably caused by electrons from 
the photosurface, are observed at rates of from 5 to 10 per second, while the total pulse 
output takes place at the rate of 100-200 per second. Electrons released from stages 
beyond the second contribute but little to the effective noise current, because of the 
relatively small average amplification to which they have been subjected. 

Our experience has shown that maximum signal-to-noise ratio is developed for multi- 
pliers only after they have been “dark-aged”’ with voltage applied for 1 or more hours, 
depending upon their previous history. Exposure to strong light or application of too 
much voltage will put a tube into a temporary state of great noisiness, which may require 
several hours to subside. Figure 1 shows a typical dark-current versus time record for a 
1P21 which had been exposed to room light at no applied voltage; the dark-noise be- 
haves in a fashion similar to the dark-current. 

The antimony-caesium photosurfaces have been used successfully for color measure- 
ments by V. Nikonov.!° Figure 2, a and b gives color-sensitivity data for multiplier 1P21 
(a). Figure 2, a gives the absolute color sensitivity in amperes for a number of stars of 
various spectral types in the comparison list of Stebbins and Huffer.!! The magnitudes 
were taken from the Henry Draper Catalogue, and the deflections were reduced to those 
to be expected from a 6.0-mag. star. It should be noted that the 1P21, when used with a 
refracting telescope and no color filter, yields magnitudes referred to an effective wave- 
length slightly to the red of that for the photographic system of the Henry Draper Cata- 
logue. Figure 2, 6 shows a comparison with Stebbins and Huffer of a color scale established 
by the writer with the use of blue and yellow filters with 1P21 (a). The blue filter was 
Corning Glass No. 5850, 5.0 mm thick; and the yellow filter was Corning Glass No. 3385, 
1.0 mm thick. The color scale thus established is less open than that of Nikonov, but it 


°Ap. J., 98, 21, 1943; Mt. W. Contr., No. 680. 
” Bull. Acad. Sci. Georgian S.S.R., 5, Part III, No. 6, 511, 1942. 
" Pub. Washburn Obs., 15, Part V, 217, 1934. 
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is still superior to the best one possible with the potassium hydride photocell. It would 
be possible to use a denser yellow filter with the 1P21, but the stability of the color scale 
would then depend to a high degree upon the stability of the extreme red-sensitive end of 
the 1P21 color-response curve. Owing to the high violet-sensitive peak at 3750 A™ the 
1P21, when used with a reflector, will doubtless yield magnitudes referred to a shorter 
effective wave length than that for normal photographic magnitudes determined with a 
reflector. 

It is evident that astronomy now has at hand a device for photoelectric photometry 
which is more convenient to use, and which is from ten to twenty-five times more sensi- 
tive than any heretofore employed. Our photometer consists of the multiplier and 
battery voltage supply, a small and simple D.C. amplifier, and an indicating meter. 
Sensitivity is controlled by changing the anode load resistor, as described above. With 
this equipment, we could do satisfactory photometry on stars of the sixteenth magnitude 
with the 36-inch refractor, with the “seeing” accuracy limit" occurring at about the elev- 


/P21@) 


Dark-Current in 10-8 amp. 


0 1 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 


Time in Hours 


Fic. 1.—Variation of dark current with time after application of voltage, for a 1P21 multiplier 
phototube. 


enth magnitude. With no further refinement of technique, it would be possible to reach 
the nineteenth magnitude with the 100-inch reflector. 

A 1P21 may be operated by using a galvanometer directly connected in series with its 
anode circuit. We can attain the eleventh magnitude this way with a Leeds and Northrup 
type R galvanometer used with the 36-inch refractor. While the use of a galvanometer, 
because of its insufficient sensitivity, does not achieve the best in the multiplier, the 
simplicity of the arrangement is appealing, and it has many applications. The conven- 
iences offered by the multiplier will not fail to impress workers in the field of photo- 
electric photometry. There need be no storage batteries and no bulky, heavy equipment 
on the telescope. In addition, the trouble of maintaining vacuums is avoided, and the 
annoyance of continual and unpredictable drift of the zero is all but eliminated. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to speculate on the possibility of using an ideal 
multiplier under ideal conditions. Our multiplier will be constructed with a quartz enve- 
lope for best insulation of the anode, and it will have a cathode area only one-fifth that of 
the 1P21, in order to reduce the dark-current by a factor of 5; there will still be sufficient 


12 Technical Data for 1P21 Multiplier Phototube (Radio Corporation of America). 
8G, E. Kron, Pub. A.S.P., 52, 250, 1940. 
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area to receive all the light from a star or faint nebula. The multiplier will have only three 
or four stages for the sake of simplicity of construction, but it will operate at a multiplica- 
tion factor of 12 per stage, to reduce the effects of emission from the secondary surfaces. 
Such a multiplier, when operated at the temperature of dry ice, will have a dark emission 
from the photosurface of about 1 electron per second; the sensitivity, on the other hand, 
will be about 4.4 X 10° electrons per second from light of the standard source (6.0-mag. 
AO star) collected with a 12-inch reflecting telescope. The quartz envelope of the multi- 
plier will transmit more radiation from the deep-blue and near-ultraviolet region of the 
spectrum, so that the sensitivity will be increased by a factor of approximately 2 when a 
reflector is used. A simple calculation shows that a star of 21.4 mag. at the focus of the 
100-inch telescope would give a current of 20 electrons per second from the primary 
surface of our ideal multiplier. We will now make our observations by counting electrons 
with one of the new commercially available pulse-counters and will operate the counter 
so that it will not respond to pulses unless they are of such amplitude that they originate 


2.0 T T T T T ee. Fe 


CI (Stebbins and Huffer) 


o 


bdo 


Multiplier Output in 10-7 amp. 


—1.0-0.5 0 +0.5 +1.0 Mag. 
M 


B A F G K 
a) Spectral Class b) CI (Kron) 


Fic. 2. —a) Absolute sensitivity of 1P21 (a) to stars of different colors reduced to a common bright- 
ness of 6.0 mag. The crosses are for the photographic system, the dots for the visual system of the 
Draper Catalogue. b) A two-filter color scale compared with that of Stebbins and Huffer. 


from the photosurface. The lesser-amplified dark-current electrons emitted from the 
secondary surfaces will thus not be counted at all, and they need not be considered fur- 
ther. Inasmuch as the electrons are emitted in a random fashion, we shall have to count 
1000 of them to make an observation having an accuracy of +3 per cent, and this will 
require 50 seconds. The dark-current emission, if constant, needs to be checked only at 
rare intervals, so that in practice we may neglect the time required for its determination. 

In a recent publication, W. Baade reports!‘ photography of stars of 21.0 photographic 
magnitude with exposure times of 90 minutes. We may conclude, therefore, that the 
photoelectric method, when used under the ideal conditions stated above, can equal at 
least, and possibly may exceed, the photographic emulsion in sensitivity. 


This investigation was supported principally by a grant from the Henry Draper Fund 
of the National Academy of Sciences. I am indebted to Mr. Harold Johnson for helpful 
suggestions and stimulating discussion during the course of this work and for assistance 
with the observations. 


“Ap. J., 100, 141, 1944; Mt. W. Contr., No. 696. 
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NEAR THERMODYNAMIC RADIATIVE EQUILIBRIUM 
L. G. HENYEY 
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Received February 7, 1946 


ABSTRACT 


Deviations from the excitation and ionization conditions existing in thermodynamic equilibrium, 
together with the resulting deviations from Kirchhofti’s law, are considered. Complete radiative equilibri- 
um is assumed; hence the deviations mentioned arise from the nonblack-body nature of the radiation 
field. The problem is approached from the point of view of first-order perturbations to the conditions of 
strict thermodynamic equilibrium. 

The solution of the equations for a steady state is discussed, allowance being made for the finite 
breadths of the discrete energy states. It is shown that, under the assumption of near thermodynamic 
equilibrium, the problem reduces to the solution of a set of linear algebraic equations, one for each energy 
state, the unknowns being the average deviations of the populations of states as a whole from their values 
in strict equilibrium. The deviations over the breadth of a state follow from the solution in a relatively 
simple way. The general level of ionization is taken care of in the same way as are the discrete states. 
However, the details of the ionization are handled by supposing that the free electrons are distributed 
according to a Maxwell formula with an appropriate electron temperature. This temperature is fixed by 
the condition that there can exist no net exchange of energy between matter and radiation. The result- 
ing expressions for the various radiative parameters involve a part which is the equilibrium value of the 
parameter and a new part. This latter is made up of a linear combination of the deviations, in intensity, 
from black-body values over the entire spectrum and of a term arising from the difference between the 
electron temperature and the reference, or approximate, temperature. 


I 


Investigations of the transfer of radiation have made extensive use of the two con- 
cepts of local thermodynamic equilibrium and of scattering. 
The first of these involves, in the first place, the notion of a temperature, 7, defined 
at each point in the medium, and, in the second place, the use of Kirchhoff’s law: 
Jv = ayB,(T). (1) 
This expression relates the emission coefficient, 7,, and the absorption coefficient, a,, to 
the Planck function, B,(7), at the appropriate frequencies, v, in the spectrum. The usual 
procedure, furthermore, is to compute a, on the assumption of strict thermodynamic 
equilibrium at the local temperature. Expression (1) has been used in treatments of the 


continuous spectrum. 
The notion of scattering, on the other hand, involves the use of the relationship 


us 


Here the ratio of the emission and the absorption coefficients is determined by the mean 
value, J,, of the specific intensity, J,, taken over all directions. 
The theory of the formation of absorption lines uses a combination of the two con- 


cepts in the form 
jv = dB, + (1—2,) J]. (3) 


The presence of the term },B, is considered as arising partly from the action of the con- 
tinuous absorption coefficient and, in the case of lines originating from a ground level, 
partly from the depopulation of the upper level, involved in the line, by processes dis- 
tinct from the radiative transitions in the line itself. B. Strémgren' has discussed the 
important case in which the process is dominantly controlled by fluorescence involving 
free electrons. 


1 Zs. f. Ap., 10, 237, 1935. 
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While equation (3) appears suitable for the treatment of resonance lines or lines orig- 
inating from a ground level, it quite certainly is inadequate for subordinate lines in gen- 
eral. Its validity depends primarily on the extent to which the radiation in the line itself 
controls the population of the upper level. In the case of subordinate lines, this criterion 
is generally not met; in fact, the populations may be governed by other lines, and scatter- 
ing from one line to another should be allowed for. Such interlocking or cyclical effects 
were first considered by S. Rosseland,? who considered the problem from the point of 
view of the static equilibrium of the populations of the energy levels of an atom under the 
influence of radiation, through the balancing of all transitions to and from a level. One 
may hope that ultimately a general treatment of radiative processes based on this pic- 
ture may be developed in order to obtain a rigorous description of the formation of sub- 
ordinate lines and to go beyond the assumptions involved in the use of the concept of 
local thermodynamic equilibrium. 

At present, the mathematical complexities involved in a rigorous treatment of radia- 
tive processes based on the microscopic conditions for a steady state appear somewhat 
formidable, although the physical principles are entirely straightforward. It would ap- 
pear that an approximate discussion may prove, at this time, to give a useful approach to 
the problem of subordinate lines and to the justification or improvement of the method of 
local thermodynamic equilibrium. This paper is concerned with a discussion in which 
it is assumed that the excitation in a gas is nearly that obtaining in strict thermodynamic 
equilibrium with allowance, in a first-order manner, for departures from it. For the pres- 
ent we content ourselves with a discussion, on this basis, of the case of pure radiative 
transfer and, in part, to the case of negligibly weak contributions by collisions. 


II 


This section is concerned with certain general remarks about the form in which the 
first-order deviations from thermal equilibrium appear in the equation of transfer under 
the conditions of pure radiative transfer of energy through a medium. The discussion 
leads to the introduction of certain parameters, which are again encountered in the next 
section, from a consideration of the microscopic conditions of a steady state for radiative 
equilibrium. For the purposes of this section we suppose that the exciting radiation de- 
viates from strict equilibrium values by quantities of the first order. Actually, as we see 
in the next section, it is sufficient in the derivation of the formalism to assume that it is 
the excitation of the gas which deviates from that encountered in strict equilibrium, i.e., 
that given by Boltzmann’s distribution and the Saha formula, by first-order effects. 
From a strict mathematical point of view the two assumptions are equivalent; yet from 
a practical point of view it is conceivable that fairly large deviations, of a random or ir- 
regular character, of the radiation from black-body values may entail but small.devia- 
tions of the excitation from equilibrium values, provided that the reference temperature 
is properly chosen. Here the term “reference temperature” refers to the parameter de- 
scribing the approximate excitation. 

If the transfer of energy is purely radiative, the excitation must be determined by the 
local values in the radiation field. While it may be that the direct agencies which operate 
in the excitation of the atoms include collisions of the first and second kinds, yet ultimate- 
ly their influence must be expressible, in principle, in terms of the radiative intensities. 
This being so, we may express the facts mathematically thus: 


Jv = ar3>(J,’). (4) 


This expression simply states that j,/a,, at each frequency », is some function of the 
intensities, J,’, over the entire spectrum. The function %, must depend on the density 
and chemical composition of the gas and on the kinds of excitation processes operating. 


2 Ap. J., 63, 218, 1926. 
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Here we assume that j, is independent of direction and that %, involves only the mean 
values, J,’, of the specific intensities taken over all directions. These assumptions are not 
valid in Doppler cores in the presence of Doppler broadening,* where a separate treat- 


ment would be necessary. 
From the known properties of matter and radiation in thermodynamic equilibrium, 


the function {¥, must have the important property that 
= B,. (5) 


In the presence of small deviations from strict equilibrium we must include correction 
terms in J,— B,’ for each v’. For this purpose we may write, for the first-order terms, 


(0) 
=B,+ —B,’) dv’. (6) 


Here the zero superscript indicates that the derivative is evaluated for J, = B,’, that 
is, for thermodynamic equilibrium. We may then write 


jv fo (Io —By') dv’. (7) 
0 
Here 
(0) (0) 
= Ap (8) 


In this formula we carry only the equilibrium value of the absorption coefficient, a, 
since its rigorous value would add some superfluous higher-order terms. We do, however, 
carry the absorption coefficient in the first term on the right-hand side of equation (7) 


beyond the accuracy given by a)”. 
The equation of transfer in its most general form is as follows: 


dl, 
(9) 


Substituting our value for the emission coefficient as given by equation (7) in the egua- 
tion of transfer, we have 


dl, 


This expression represents the formal way in which the concept of near thermodynamic 
radiative equilibrium enters the equation of transfer. 

In spite of the generality of this discussion so far, we may deduce two identities in- 
volving w,, ,’ and representing two important properties of our approximations. 

In the first place, consider a black-body radiation field characterized by a temperature 
T + dT, differing slightly from our standard, or reference, temperature. It is obviously 
possible to describe the excitation and, consequently, 7,/a, at this new temperature as a 
special case of the preceding representation. Hence, in equation (6) we may substitute 
the following: 


OB,’ 
Ju = By +S aT, 

(11) 
aT ar. 


3L. G. Henyey, Proc. Nat. Acad., 26, 50, 1940. 
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With a little manipulation, the resulting expression assumes the following form: 


OB, OB,’ ,, 


This is our first identity. 

The second identity is concerned with the original hypothesis of pure radiative trans- 
fer of energy. The net rate of exchange of energy between matter and radiation of fre- 
quency » is obtained by integrating the equation of transfer over all solid angles. Using 
equation (10), we find this process leading to the following :* 


Ox 7 oy Oz = —a(J, B,) +f (Jw B,’) dv’. (13) 


The net rate of exchange of energy between matter and radiation at all frequencies is 
obtained by integrating over all frequencies. After this is done, the right-hand side of 
equation (13) becomes 


(J. Bidet one — dy’. (14) 


Apropos of our assumption of radiative transfer, this expression must vanish; and, if for 
a, we put a), it must vanish identically. This is apparent from the following considera- 
tions. Let J, differ from B, by an infinitesimal amount, but let the difference be arbitrary 
in so far as dependence on » is concerned. Then the term a, (J, — B,) is substantially 
ai (J, — B,). Since w,, »’ is evaluated under the assumption of radiative transfer, equa- 
tion (14) must vanish, whatever J, — B, may be. Because a") and w,,,’” are independent 
of J, — B,, it then follows that the coefficient of J, — B, must vanish. Hence 


(15) 


This is the second identity. It should be noted that the integrations in the two identities 
are over different subscripts. 

In this discussion we have been carrying the absorption coefficient correct to within 
second-order terms. In this approximation we have 


a, +a)”, (16) 
where the second term is clearly of the form 

=f Bose (Fe B, ) dv (17) 


Such a procedure is desirable if the conjecture already mentioned is correct, namely, that 
fairly large values of J, — B, may produce only small deviations of excitation from 
thermodynamic equilibrium. In that case, from the vanishing of equation (14) we have 


(18) 


In effect, this condition serves to determine the reference temperature. 

In the event that the conjecture is not valid, equation (18) is a condition only on a 
portion of the terms of the second order in J, — B,, since such terms have been dropped 
in j,/a,. While equation (18) may still be a good way of determining the temperature, it 
should be pointed out that the condition of radiative transfer must be satisfied identi- 
cally in the second order when all terms of this order are included. We can then obtain 
an identity, similar to equation (15), involving the second-order coefficients. However, 


*Cf. E. A. Milne, Handb. d. Ap., 3, Part I, 100, Berlin: Springer, 1929. 
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if large values of J, — B, lead to large values of the deviations in excitation from equilib- 
rium conditions, neither of the methods of local or of near thermodynamic equilibrium is 
applicable. 

The determination of the temperature by equation (18) may, in certain problems (par- 
ticularly when a{") is negligible compared to a{°)), be undesirable. Rather, it may prove 
more advantageous in actual computations to allow a small error in equation (14), in 
order to represent certain other features more closely. 


Ill 


We turn now to a consideration of the problem from the point of view of the micro- 
scopic conditions for a steady state. At this stage we suppose that the excitation is purely 
radiative, thereby neglecting the influence of collisions of the first and second kinds. 
We also disregard the influence of the Doppler effect in the broadening of spectral lines. 
The computation of the excitation of a gas, in a steady state, is based on the considera- 
tion that, in 1 second and in 1 gm of gas, the number of transitions from any given state 
to the totality of other states is equal to the number of transitions into that state from 
all the others. The transition rates being proportional to the populations of the states 
from which the transitions originate, it is then possible, in principle, to compute the pop- 
ulations to within a constant factor of proportionality. 

In speaking of states and of populations of states, the following points must be con- 
sidered: In order to obtain a correct picture of the processes of emission and absorption 
it is necessary to consider each so-called “‘discrete” state as being, in fact, a narrow con- 
tinuum of states. We have, then, to concentrate our attention not only on the total popu- 
lation of the state but on the population of each element of the state, applying to each of 
these the conditions for a steady state. 

In addition to the discrete states, we must allow for the continuum of states involving 
one or more free electrons. These states will participate in transitions to and from dis- 
crete states, as well as other free states. The condition of a steady state cannot be applied 
to each element of the continuum, that is, to each velocity of the free electrons, without 
considering the influence of collisions in modifying the velocity distribution of the elec- 
trons. In so far as the radiative processes go, the condition of a steady state can only de- 
termine, first, the total number of ions and electrons (and only in terms of a velocity dis- 
tribution to be determined otherwise) and, second, the total rate of exchange of energy 
between matter and radiation. In the present investigation we avoid the general problem 
of the velocity distribution by supposing it to be Maxwellian with a parametric tempera- 
ture 7“). This electron temperature serves to determine the rate at which energy is ex- 
changed between the electrons and the radiation field, or, conversely, it is determined by 
this rate of exchange. We need to account only for the total energy, without any reference 
to its spectral distribution, since we wish to determine the single parameter JT“). 

In the following discussion we express the energies of states in frequency units, using 
the symbol e. Thus the true energy of a state described by € is he. 

In discussing radiative processes involving broadened discrete levels, the following 
factors must be considered :° 
a) To each element of state (e, « + de), in a state k, must be assigned a statistical 


weight, given by 1 
3 (19) 


Here g; is the total statistical weight of the state, ¢; its normal position, and +, its half- 
width. The definition of y,(e) is such that 


de= (20) 


® We follow the picture developed, most completely, by Weisskopf and Wigner, Zs. f. Phys., 63, 54, 1930. 


giv; (€) de= 
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b) The rate at which radiative transitions take place is governed by the Einstein tran- 
sition probabilities. 

c) Any transition probability, describing a transition from a discrete state, depends 
only on the state as a whole and not on the part of the state from which the transition 
originates. 

d) Any transition probability, describing a transition into a discrete state, is propor- 
tional to the statistical weight of the element of state into which the transition passes. 

Let V;.(e)de be the number of atoms per gram of gas in the element of state (€, « + de), 
of the discrete state k. In thermodynamic equilibrium N;(e) has the value V{°(e), 


where 
N( (e) ~ (e) (21) 


Over the narrow breadth of the state we may neglect the variation of the exponential 
factor. Hence, if V{° is the total number of atoms in k, we have 


Ne (e) = NO (22) 


It is convenient for our purposes to represent V;(e) in terms of a deviation from thermo- 


dynamic equilibrium by the formula 
Nx (e) 


It is also convenient to describe the population of the state as a whole in the same way, 


1.e., 
Ni. 1 


We may readily verify the fact that 
n= (e) (e) de. (25) 


The degree of ionization of an atom usually enters our formulas through the product 
N.N., where N; is the number of ions, of the kind considered, per gram of gas, while 
N. is the number of electrons per gram. We use, for the ionized states, a formula similar 
to equation (24), that is, 


N;N. 
= 


Here the zero superscripts refer, as usual, to the evaluation of the symbols in thermody- 
namic equilibrium. 

Since the values of the various V’s depend in varying degrees on the density, as well 
as on the temperature, it is clear that, to have small ’s in near thermodynamic equilib- 
rium, we should compute each N) at the given density. 

As has been stated, the condition for a steady state involves only ratios of the various 
N’s. This implies, to the first order, the occurrence only of the differences of the &’s in 
the formulas. It is convenient to remove the mathematical indeterminacy by the use of 


the following substitutions: 
(€) = Eo + 


= 


It may be verified that relation (25) is also valid for the ¢’s. 
The deviation of J, from the black-body intensity, B,, we express as follows: 


J,=B,(1+ (28) 


(27) 
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We now consider transitions between two discrete states. Let (e’, e’ + de’) be the ele- 
ment of the lower state, k, and (e’’, e’’ + de’’) the element of the upper state, /, involved 
in the transition. The number of transitions, per second and per gram, from the lower to 
the upper state we denote by Nii(e’, €”’)de'de’’, and from the upper to the lower by 
Nile’, e)de'de’’. The rate at which the upward transitions progress is proportional to 


Ni: 
and the downward rate to 


Ni(e")(1 
Ge!’ 


Here o, is 2hv*/c?. The second term in the latter expression includes the effect of stimu- 
lated emission. Each of these expressions must be multiplied by appropriate transition 
probabilities, which are independent of the physical state of the gas and the radiation 
field. We intend to express these rates in terms of their values in thermodynamic equilib- 
rium. We then have 

Ni (e’) J 


) = Ni; (e € NO (e’) 


For the equilibrium rate we may write 
Nav = Nerve (29) 
where Vj?) is the equilibrium rate of transitions from the whole of & to the whole of /. 
Using equations (23), (28), and (29), we have 
Nar = Narva ore) (1+ | nero]. (30) 


For the downward transitions we proceed in a similar fashion. The equilibrium rate is 
exactly the same as before, owing to the presence of detailed balancing in equilibrium. 
We then have 


Consider, next, the transitions between a discrete state and a continuous state. Let 
Niw (€, €’)de'de’’ be the number of transitions, per second and per gram, from (e’, e’ + de’ 
in state k to (e’, e’ + de’) in the continuum. In thermodynamic equilibrium we may 


write 
Nyo (e’, = Nyc (e’’) x (e’), (32) 
which is analogous to equation (29), N'{2) (e’”) being the rate of transition from the whole 
of k to e’’. The transitions progress, in general, with a rate proportional to 


Ni 
Hence 


(e’, = (e’) (e’) [1 + [1+ (33) 


For the downward transitions we make use of the assumption of the existence of an elec- 
tron temperature 7°). The distribution of the free electrons over the parameter € is 


given by the expression: h3 1 


The constants, in this expression, are such as to give the value unity to the integral of 
f) from 0 to ©. Let Nax (€”, e’)de’de’’ be the number of transitions, per second and per 


: 
. 
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gram, from (e’’, e’’ + de’’) in the continuum to (e’, e’ + de’) in state k. In thermodynamic 
equilibrium this transition rate is equal to the rate of upward transitions, and it may be 
expressed as in the right-hand side of equation (32). The downward rate is, in general, 


proportional to 


N;N, (e 


Expressing it in terms of its value in eink ae equilibrium, we have 


N (e ) aa (e Wi (e ) NO (e’’) + Be''—e' 


Here f“ (e’”’) is the distribution function, given in equation (34), evaluated for tempera- 
ture 7. Let us introduce the notation 

NiN. (e) 

NONO (e) 


=1+ (35) 


It is readily seen that 
bo (©) de= Ea, (36) 
where &,, is given by equation (26). Using equations (36) and (28), we have 


We find it convenient to introduce ¢,,(€), in analogy with equation (27), by the defi- 
nition 
x (e) = totfo(e). (38) 


— 
(e) 


(37) 


From equation (35) we have 


Cole) = 


For sufficiently small deviations from equilibrium we may readily verify 


fhe 


This shows that ¢,,(€) is dominantly given by the difference between the electron tem- 
perature and the reference temperature. 
We are now in a position to apply the condition for a steady state to the determination 


of the é’s. In order that an element of state (¢’, e’ + de’) in state k may have an unvarying 
population, it is necessary that the following condition be satisfied: 


de’ + Nw (e’. €’’) = Nu. (e’”. €’) de’ 
(40) 
/ 
+f Nox (e’’. €’) 
The summations are carried over all possible states, while the integrations are carried 


over the whole of each of the discrete states (taken from — © to + © for simplicity) and 
over the continuum, regarded as starting at 0 and extending upward to ~. The character 


ee 
* 
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of the terms in the sums are different according to whether / is less, or greater, than k. 
We may combine the terms in the sums which have similar subscripts, and we have the 
following combinations, evaluated by means of equations (30), (31), (33), and (37), 
where for brevity we have put vy = |e” — 


Nile’, €”) —Nu(e’,e) =N 
+ tle!) — 


In accordance with the assumption of near thermodynamic equilibrium, we now neg- 
lect the second and third terms in each of the expressions in brackets, considering them 
as being small compared to the first. In order to see more fully the character of the ap- 
proximation, we may re-write the expression in the bracket in the first equation as fol- 


lows: 


The last term arises from the effect of stimulated emission and, except in the infrared, is 
small both for that reason and because of the smallness of £,. The first term also becomes 
small in the infrared, where it may become of the order of the second term. However, 
the error introduced in this event is inconsequential, since the transition probabilities are 
also small, relatively, making the contributions of such transitions to the equilibrium 
correspondingly small. 

The expressions in equation (41) may now be substituted in equation (40), in their ap- 
proximate form, and hence we have, dropping the common factor y,(e’), 


(e’ +9) 1 d,=0, 


The coefficient of &(e’) in this expression is 


But this is the total rate at which radiative transitions leave state k, in 1 second and 1 gm, 
in thermodynamic equilibrium at temperature 7. It is proportional to NV”, the total 
equilibrium population of state k. The factor of proportionality is the reciprocal of the 


: 
-- 
ae. 
4 
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radiative lifetime of state & in equilibrium at temperature 7. Denoting this lifetime by 
we have 
k 


(0) 
N 
Th 


It is convenient to divide equation (43) through by this expression. For this reason we 
introduce the following definitions: 


ne ) 
45 
(0) 


/ 


These new symbols, p, have an interesting and important physical meaning. They repre- 
sent the probability that an atom, anywhere in state &, will, when it makes a transition, 
choose the state designated by the second subscript or, for the continuum, by e’’ as the 
end-state of the transition. The transitions are regarded as taking place in equilibrium 
at temperature 7. Clearly, 


bat = 1. (46) 


Further, these symbols satisfy the following relations, which depend on the existence of 
detailed balancing in equilibrium: 


(0) (0) 
Ni Ni 
Pri= Pu. (47) 


Another modification which is desirable is the replacement of each & in equation (43) by 
the corresponding ¢, as given by equations (27) and (38). This serves the purpose of iso- 
lating, in the first place, the effect of the electron temperature from the degree of ioniza- 
tion as given by &.. When this is done, it then appears that only the differences among 
the set, &(e) and &,, appear in equation (43). The second reason for the substitution of 
the ¢’s is the removal, in a formal way, of the indeterminacy. 

For conciseness in the following discussion we define the quantity ¢, (e’) through the 
equation: 


(e’) = Vile’ dv — Vile’ dy 
i(<h) i(>k) o, + By (48) 


Pro (e’ +f. Pro (e’ +r) (e’ +r) dr. 


We regard the functions ¢;(e’) as Ri for the present, and endeavor to evaluate each ¢ 
in terms of them. We also use the notation 


dele de’. (49) 
Equation (43) may now be written as follows: 


This represents the fundamental equation of the problem. 


4 
| 
4 
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While, ultimately, each ¢ should be expressible in terms of J,—B, over the spectrum, 
the immediate physical interpretation of equation (50) is as follows: The fractional devia- 
tion from thermodynamic equilibrium in the population of a bound level, expressed in a 
relative way by ¢;(e’), originates in two ways: (a) it depends on the presence of a similar 
deviation in levels communicating with it by a single transition, and (0) it depends on the 
nonblack-body character of radiation in each such transition. As is appropriate to the 
first-order approximation we are using, each of these effects is considered as operating 
as if the other were absent. The effects of type (a) are expressed by the first term in 
equation (50), as well as by the term in ¢., (e’ + v) in ¢x(e’). A fundamentally important 
property of these is that their influence on ¢;(e’) is independent of e’. Dependence on e’ 
enters only through effects (0) and then in a known way. 

We proceed with the formal solution of equation (50). Take the average of each mem- 
ber by multiplying by y,(e’) and integrating over the level. Then 


The formal solution of these equations may be carried out as follows. Define the quanti- 
ties gj. by the relations 
DS = Pir. (52) 

The solution of equation (51) then is 


This may be verified by multiplying equation (51) through by gj, summing for k, and 
applying equation (52). 

Since the numerical solution depends on the determination of the matrix qj, its prop- 
erties are of considerable importance. Denote the set gj by Q, and the set px: by P. Then 
equation (52) may be written as follows: 

QP =Q-P. (54) 
This is equivalent to the equation 


(1+Q)(1-P) =1. (55) 
In other words, 1 + Q and 1 — P are reciprocal matrices. Hence 
(1—P)(1+Q) =1 
PQ=Q-P. (56) 
This indicates that P and Q commute.*® 
Equation (55) implies that 
(1+Q) = (1-—P) '*=1+P+P?+.... 


Q=P+P?+..... (57) 


This series corresponds to the solution of equation (51) by a reiteration process and rep- 
resents a possible numerical method of evaluating Q. It will be noted that the matrix 
P contains zero diagonal elements, i.e., we regard fp, as being zero. Contrasted with this, 
we note that Q has nonzero diagonal elements. 


6 For an explanation of the technique and terminology of matrix algebra see some standard textbook on 
matrices or higher algebra. 
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The expressions in equation (47) are also valid for the q’s: 


(0) (0) 
Nx 
O} qi. (58) 


These may be verified as follows: Equation (56) may be written in expanded form thus: 
pugs = Pu. (59) 
k 


Multiply by V{/7{® and apply equation (47). Then 


no _ Ny, 
7(0) VkiPki 7(0) 7 (0) jly 


or 
no (0) (0) 


This expression shows that the quantities 


satisfy equation (52), where they replace the set g,,. But they must be equal to the gu 
set, since there can be only one solution for the latter. This proves equation (58). 

Substitute the value of the ¢’s given by equation (51) in the right-hand side of equa- 
tion (49) and reduce the result, using equation (59). We then obtain the final solution as 
follows: 


= Eee’) — Eo = dee’) + (60) 
l 


In order to complete the solution we should now compute £&,,. To do this we use the 
fact that the known total concentration, or abundance, of any element is equal to the 
sum of the partial concentrations in its various discrete states and the concentration of its 
ions. Further, the total concentration of the electrons is equal to the total concentration 
of all positive ions of all elements. While these considerations serve to determine £.., we 
omit the details, which are not needed in the following discussion. 

The next step in our discussion is the computation of the rates of emission and absorp- 
tion, arising from transitions between discrete states, using equations (60). 

Equation (31) gives the rate at which downward transitions, / — k, progress. The ordi- 
nary emission transitions are represented by dropping the J, in the last bracket in this 
expression. The contribution to the emission coefficient by the elements of state indi- 
cated is, then, 


Similarly, the upward transitions are represented by equation (30). To obtain the ab- 


sorption of energy from a single direction we must replace J, by J,/4m and multiply by 
hv. We then have, for the elements of state indicated, the following: 


4 
| 
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The stimulated emission contributions may be isolated from equation (31) in the same 
way to give 


In each of these expressions vy = ¢’’ — e’. Counting the stimulated emissions as negative 
absorptions, we have for the absorption coefficient 


The emission coefficient is 


(0) 


From these two expressions we may also write the following: 


(0) 


We are interested in this last combination for comparison with equation (7). It appears 
in the equation of transfer, written as in equation (10) with the term in J, — B,. 

The absorption coefficient consists of a part independent of £, which is clearly a!° 
and a part involving the é’s. This latter we denote by a!!), as in equation (16). The $0- 
called ‘‘natural” shape of the line, which gives the run of the absorption coefficient with 
frequency for thermodynamic equilibrium, is determined by the well-known integral 


The variation, with frequency, of a{!) is more complex. From equation (61) we see that 
it may be written 


The first term represents an effect which may be considered as one of abundance, since 
it affects all lines of a given atom in the same ratio and without altering the dependence 


on frequency. 
Equation (63) may be re-written with the appropriate ¢’s, £. canceling out exactly: 


(0) 


In both equations (65) and (66) we need to evaluate the following two expressions: 


(0) 


and 
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In terms of these we have the following: 


an 
Jkiyv — By = Vi» — (68’) 


The evaluation of U and L in terms of the radiative intensities and of the electron 
temperature may be carried out conveniently by considering the two terms on the right- 
hand side of equation (60) separately and, further, by breaking up the contributions of 
each of these according to the origin of the effects. The manner in which we do this should 
become apparent as we proceed. 

Consider, first, those contributions to U and L which depend on the second term in 
equation (60) and come from a spectral line defined by states m and n, where m < n. The 
contribution to ¢, is, from equation (48), 


Wmn (v") nv’ 


Here Wmn is given by equation (64). Each of these contributes to both U;; and Ly. Using 
a single prime to denote these, we have, using equation (45), 


and to 


m, 
(0) 
, = Nv’ Or’ 
= Px Werlv) Fan ( QknPam— Jim? ma) dy’ 
oy +B,’ 
We now introduce the equilibrium absorption coefficient in the line (m, n): 
(0) (0) 
(0) hv’ oy’ Nun hv’ ov’ Na 
Using this, we have, with the aid of equations (58) and (28), 
m,n(>m) 
(71) 
m,n(>m) 


If these are substituted in the second equation of equations (68) and the result is com- 
pared with equation (7), we find that we have determined a contribution to w,,,’: 


=5 viv) (Ger— Y mt) + pir — Qnk)]- (72) 


m,n(>m) 


In addition to the interactions between spectral lines of the type just discussed, there 
exist those depending on the first term in equation (60). These involve integrals over the 
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product of three ¥-functions. The most general integral of this type we may write as 
follows: 


Using this notation and substituting for'¢; and ¢; the first two terms of equation (48) in 


each of the two parts of equation (67), we obtain the remaining contributions from spec- 
tral lines as follows: 


(0) 
= Pu Pin f kim (v, 0, Vv ) Nr’ +B, dy 


m(<1l) 
Oy’ 

>» m (v, 0 dy’ 

Lin» = Pri Pim | (0, v’) ———— dy’ 


These expressions may be put in a different form by introducing the equilibrium absorp- 
tion coefficient for v’. When we do this, we have, with the aid of equation (47), 


Uin» = Weim (v, ) (Jy — B,) dv’ 


Wmi(v’) 

oy (v; 0, (0) 

y’ —B, dy’ 

Yim (v’) ( dv 

(74) 
i y’ W mk (v’) ( ) dy 
y Wiim (0, —v, —v’) 
Vim (v’) B,’ dv’. 


These new terms may now be substituted in equation (68). The second expression reveals 
a new contribution to w,,’, which we write as follows: 


” (v, 0, v’) Wiim(, 0, vad (0) 
Pi 


=F Pix — k Gime’ 
m(<1) (v’) m(>1) Vim (v’) 


In either equation (74) or equation (75) the summation includes a term representing 
the influence of the line on itself. 

The properties associated with the function W have been discussed by Weisskopf,’ 
Spitzer,* and Wooley.® If anyone of the ratios of Wiim to y, occurring in equation (75), 
is denoted by P(v’, v), it may be shown quite readily that in all cases 


7 Observatory, 56, 305, 1933. 5 M.N., 96, 794, 1936. 9M.N., 98, 627, 1938. 
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For an explicit expression giving W, the following identity may be useful: 


dt _ 17273 
4(yitye+ 


1 


1 
(ys (2 — 7] + + (4 — y)?] 


1 
(yt ye)? + (4 — (ve + + (y — 


The derivation of this formula is rather lengthy and is omitted. It may be carried out by 
the method of partial fractions or by reducing the path of integration to a contour in the 
complex plane consisting of three circles of infinitesimal radii surrounding the three points 
«+in, y + ive, 3+ ys. It is clear that the result of the integration is unchanged (1) 
if the signs of x, y, and z are all changed and (2) if the same number is added to each of 
these variables, the integral being a function only of the differences between them. In 
using the explicit form (76), it should be remembered that the set (v, v’, »’’) is not the 
same as the set (x, y, 2) in Wim but differs by the set (€:, €:, €m). For instance, in evalu- 
ating Weim (v, 0, v’) in the first term of equation (75), we must take x = vy + &, y = €1, 
and z = v’ + €m. 

Consider, next, the terms in equation (67) derived from the continuum, i.e., from the 
third term in equation (48). Here the distinction as to whether the contribution arises 
from the first or the second term in equation (60) need not be made, as far as the line 
shape is concerned. The point is that the variation of the continuous spectrum over a fre- 
quency interval as small as the width of a line can be neglected. We may take for these 
terms ¢, in place of ¢x(e’) in equation (60) or, more conveniently, take the sum 


> Quer) 


where 6,; is 1 or 0, depending on whether & and / are, or are not, equal. In effect, we re- 
place gx: by 5x2 + ge. Clearly, with this modification, the final result must be analogous 
to equation (71): 


Ui» = Pu (Jo! — By?) do’, 


(77) 


Here, a), is the absorption coefficient in the mth continuum, computed in equilibrium 
at temperature 7. 

We have, finally, to consider the contributions of the last term in equation (48). Com- 
paring this with the preceding term, we see that we can derive the result by replacing, 
in equation (77), J,” — B,’ by 


_ By Co (em +r’). 


a 
’ 
= 
‘ 
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Hence the final parts of U and L are the following: 


By’ 
= ©) Pu (amt 1— e-whT (€m +p ) dy 


(78) 
Equations (77) determine a third contribution to w,,,’, which is as follows: 
=< Vir (v) 2, Omyv' | Pir mk) —Pulbart (79) 


As far as equations (78) are concerned, we may derive another contribution to w,,v’ only 
if £.(€m + v’) is expressed, to the first order, in terms of J, — B, over the entire spec- 
trum. 

We turn, now, to a consideration of the continuous emission and absorption coeffi- 
cients in near thermodynamic equilibrium and of the determination of the electron tem- 
perature. First, we discuss the bound-free transitions. 

Here we no longer need consider the structure of the discrete states but may regard 
them as perfectly sharp. In analogy with equation (61) we may write for the absorption 
coefficient in the kth continuum the following: 


7 (0) 
This may be written thus: 
= ban ; (81) 
where 
(0) 
hv 2 & 
4rB, Ov 


Analogous to equation (62) we have, for the kth continuous emission coefficient, 


= [1+ |. (83) 


From these expressions we may also derive the following: 


(0) 
h N B, 


The terms involving ¢:, in equations (82) and A are similar to Ly. for the case of 
bound-bound transitions and may be evaluated in the same way. The final result is 


(0) 
hv +r) = pro (e. >. ( Onk + Qnk — 
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From this expression we may again obtain contributions to w,,’, namely 


wx; = Pro +r) [ ( + — Onk Ynk) ] 
m,n(>m) (86) 
+ (Smet J mk) | 


So far, free-free transitions have not entered our discussion, since they have no direct 
bearing on the populations of the discrete states. Through their contribution to the radia- 
tive processes in the continuum, however, they do influence the equilibrium of the free 
electrons, represented by the electron temperature in the present picture, and, in conse- 
quence, have an indirect effect on the discrete states. We now write down the radiative 
parameters, in our notation, for transitions between states € and e + v. This we do with- 
out any detailed derivation, the forms of the expressions being apparent from an analogy 
with previous formulas, say, those for bound-free transitions. Let NV (e, « + v) be the 
transition rate at temperature T, a. the absorption coefficient, and 7.,, the emission co- 
efficient. Then 


(ee+v) [ oe B, 
This may be written thus: 
(0) (0) (e) 
= (1+ Ew) + ae, (88) 
For the emission coefficient we have 
(0) 
_ hvoyN +7) 
jn [1+ |. (89) 
From equations (87) and (89) we also have 
B 


We may now summarize our results as they stand at the present point in the discus- 
sion. Owing to the presence of the so far undetermined electron temperature in the vari- 
ous radiative coefficients, the present form of the equation of transfer differs from that 


given in equation (10). We have, instead, the following: , : 
dl, 
= Dp vp’ — Dy’ v (e)), 91 
ay (I B) + —B,’) dv’ + g,(T™) (91) 


Here a, is computed as the total contribution of all chemical constituents of the gas, 
which individually contribute as follows: In the continuous spectrum a, is the sum of all 
contributions of the form of equation (81), given in detail by the substitution of equation 
(85) in equation (82), and of all contributions of the form (88), the former being summed 
over all values of & and the latter integrated over all continuous values of e. In discrete 
spectral lines we have, in addition, the contribution of equation (68) as given by equa- 
tions (69), (74), (77), and (78). Likewise, w;,’ is made up of a combination of equations 
(72), (75), (79), and (86), all summed over all constituents of the gas. Finally, g,(T) is 
the sum of those terms in equation (68) given by equation (78), the second term on the 
right-hand side of equation (84), and the whole of equation (90)—all further summed 
over all constituents of the gas. This last is a function of T™. 
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The form of the condition of radiative equilibrium appropriate to equation (91) is, 


then, 


+f g (I) dy=0 


This one condition on 7“ serves to determine it in principle. Since T@ enters equation 
(92) in a complicated way, it may be preferable to consider the approximate but more 
tractable form obtained by computing g,, using the approximate form of ¢..(€) as given 
in equation (39). Putting AT for T°) — T, it is clear that 


gv (TC) Gr, (93) 
where G,, as defined by this expression, is independent of 7), Let 
Gu Gar, 94 
v (94) 
Then equation (92) takes the form 
(J, — By) av — f Wy (95) 
We may now put equation (91) in the form 
pds 0 
where 
Wy = +G [a sy dv 3 (97) 
We may verify the fact that " 
Wry v' = ap’, (98) 
0 


which is similar to equation (15). It should be pointed out that the earlier equation con- 
tains only first-order terms, while both equation (97) and equation (98) include the sec- 
ond-order terms included in the absorption coefficient. If the expression (18) is used to 
determine 7, we may remove the term in a! in equation (95) and recover the form of 
equation (96), provided we now use the new definition: 


G ( oo 
0 


Then w,,,’ satisfies equation (15) exactly. 

The proper handling of the second-order terms must await a numerical considerntill 
of the orders of magnitude of the various parameters. This is deferred, pending an ex- 
tension of the formal theory to include the effects of collisions as they influence both the 
excitation and the breadth of the discrete states. 

Since the determination of the electron temperature must depend on continuous radi- 
ative processes, we may expect that the contributions to w}”,’, arising from discrete 
spectral lines in v’, are irrelevant. That this is the case may be verified by a lengthy com- 
putation not given here. It will be found that in 


* 
wy'’, 
0 


all effects which arise when y’ lies in a spectral line cancel out identically. 
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ON THE RADIATIVE EQUILIBRIUM OF A STELLAR ATMOSPHERE. X 
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ABSTRACT 


In this paper a detailed theory of the radiative equilibrium of an atmosphere in which the Thomson 
scattering by free electrons governs the transfer of radiation is developed. In particular, allowance has 
been made for the polarization of the scattered radiation; and the equations of transfer for the intensities 
J, and J,, referring, respectively, to the two states of polarization in which the electric vector vibrates in 
the ryan plane and at right angles to it, are separately formulated. The equations of transfer are 
found to be 


dr 8 


These equations have been solved in a general mth approximation, and their explicit numerical forms have 
been found in the second and the third approximations. 

It is found that the theory predicts different laws of darkening for the two states of polarization dis- 
tinguished by J; and J,. The emergent radiation is therefore polarized, and it is further predicted that the 
degree of polarization must vary from zero at the center of the disk to 11 per cent at the limb. 


1. Introduction.—It is now generally recognized that the Thomson scattering by free 
electrons must play an important role in the transfer of radiation in the atmospheres of 
the early-type stars.! Thus, it has been suggested by J. L. Greenstein? that the absolute- 
magnitude effect among the early-types stars shown by the discontinuity at the head 
of the Balmer series is probably to be attributed to the increased importance of electron 
scattering as we go to the more luminous stars. But it does not seem to have been ob- 
served so far that, if electron scattering is as major a factor as there appears to be evi- 
dence for, then there is an associated effect which should be detectable, namely, the po- 
larization of the continuous radiation. It is the object of this paper to analyze this effect 
theoretically and to show that it is within the possibilities of detection. The detailed 
theory of radiative transfer in an atmosphere in which electron scattering plays the 
principal part, developed in this paper, predicts a degree of polarization to the extent of 
11 per cent at the limb. In practice, this effect may be partially masked by other sources 
of continuous opacity; but it would seem, from all the available evidence, that the 
effect is probably present in detectable amounts in the early-type stars. Moreover, it 
would appear that the most favorable conditions under which the phenomenon could be 
observed are during the phases close to the primary minimum in an eclipsing binary, one 
component of which is an early-type star. 

On the theoretical side, the problem discussed in this paper provides the first example 
in which the equations of transfer for the two states of polarization have been explicitly 
formulated and solved.’ 


1A. Unsild, Zs. f. Ap., 21, 229, 1942; M. Rudkjdbing, Zs. f. Ap., 21, 254, 1942. 

2 Ap. J., 95, 299, 1942. 

’ The method of solution adopted is those of the earlier papers of this series. Familiarity with papers 
IL and III (Ap. J., 100, 76, 117, 1944) is necessary to follow the analysis of this paper. 
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2. The equations of transfer for the two components of polarization in an atmosphere in 
which the scattering by free electrons governs the transfer of radiation.—We shall consider 
the radiative equilibrium of a semi-infinite plane-parallel atmosphere with a constant 
net flux of radiation and in which the transfer of radiation takes place in accordance 
with Thomson’s laws of scattering by free electrons. It is apparent that under these 
conditions we can characterize the field of radiation by the intensities 7,(z, 3) and 
I,(z, &) at height z and inclined at an angle # to the positive normal and referring to the 
states of polarization in which the electric vectors vibrate along the principal meridian 
and at right angles to it, respectively. And we require to write down the equations of 
transfer for the two components separately. For this purpose we shall first formulate the 
laws of scattering in the form we shall need them. 

According to Thomson’s classical theory‘ of the scattering by free electrons, the 
amount of radiation (initially unpolarized) which is scattered (per unit time) in a di- 
rection inclined at an angle 0 to the direction of incidence, and confined to an element of 
solid angle dw’ and per free electron, is given by 

8x e4 

1}3 (1 +0080) (1) 
where J denotes the intensity’ of the incident radiation, e the charge of the electron, m its 
mass, and ¢ the velocity of light. Moreover, the scattered radiation is polarized with the 
direction of the electric vector perpendicular to the plane of scattering. For our pur- 
poses, however, we need a more detailed formulation of the law of scattering which will 
allow us to take into account a partial polarization of the incident light. We shall for- 
mulate these more detailed laws in the following manner: 

Let 7, denote the intensity of radiation plane-polarized with the electric vector 
perpendicular to the plane of scattering. Then the amount of radiation scattered in a 
direction inclined at an angle 0 to direction of 7, and confined to an element of solid 
angle dw’ and per free electron is 


4 / 

(5%). (2) 
3 247 

The scattered radiation is also polarized with the electric vector perpendicular to the 

plane of scattering. On the other hand, if the incident light is polarized with the electric 

vector parallel to the plane of scattering, then the scattered radiation is also polarized 

in the same way, but its amount is now given by (cf. eq.[2]) 


“3 111 (500s 0), 


where J, denotes the intensity of the incident polarized radiation. More generally, if 
the incident light is plane-polarized with its electric vector inclined to the plane of 


scattering by an angle a, then the amount of scattered radiation (under the same cir- 
cumstances to which equations [2] and [3] refer) is given by 


(sin a +008 a cos) (4) 


4Cf. A. H. Compton and S. K. Allison, X-Rays in Theory and Experiment, pp. 117-119, New York: 
D. Van Nostrand, 1935. 


5 Since the Thomson scattering coefficient is independent of wave length, we can directly consider the 
intensity J integrated over all the frequencies. 


6 This is the plane which contains the directions of the incident and the scattered light. 
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while its plane of polarization is such that the electric vector is inclined to the plane of 
scattering by an angle 
6B =tan~'(tan a secO). (5) 
Thus there is, in general, a “turning’’ of the plane of polarization. We shall now show 
how, with the laws of scattering formulated in this manner, we can obtain the equations 
of transfer for the two components of polarization distinguished by J; and J,. 

It is first evident that the equations of transfer must be expressible in the forms 


and 
dl, 
cos I, — $7.,(7.8) — (7) 


where 7 denotes the optical depth, measured in terms of the Thomson scattering coeffi- 


cient 
woe 
= m? mc! N, (8 ) 


with N, denoting the number of electrons per unit mass. Further, in equation (6), 
¥1,, and &,,. are the contributions to the source function for the radiation in a particu- 
lar direction and polarized with the electric vector in the meridian plane, arising from 
the scattering from all other directions of radiations polarized with the electric vectors 
parallel, respectively, perpendicular to the appropriate meridian planes. Similarly, in 
equation (7), $1, and &;,, are the contributions to the source function for the radiation 
in a particular direction polarized with the electric vector perpendicular to the meridian 
plane, arising from the scattering from all other directions of radiations polarized with 
the electric vectors parallel, respectively, perpendicular to the appropriate meridian 


planes. 
To evaluate and &,,,(7, #), we consider the contributions to these source 


functions for the radiation in the direction (3, 0) ), Say, arising from the scattering of ra- 
diation of intensity 7,(7, 8’) in the direction (8, gy’) and polarized with the electric 
vector in the meridian plane through (#’, gy’). Let &; denote a quantity proportional to 
the amplitude of the electric vector such that 


I, = (9). 


(We shall refer, quite generally, to é’s defined in this manner as simply the amplitude.) 
The components of the amplitude that are parallel, respectively, perpendicular to the 


plane of scattering, are 
cos and £,sin , (10) 


where 7; denotes the angle between the meridian plane OZP; through P; = (#’, ¢’) and 
the plane of scattering OP, P2 (P: = [#, 0]) (see Fig. 1). When this radiation is scattered 
into the direction OP2, the components of the scattered amplitude that are parallel, 
respectively, perpendicular to the plane OP;P2, are proportional to 


cos 7; cos and , (11) 


while the amplitudes in the meridian plane OZX through Ps, and at right angles to it, 
are, respectively, proportional to 


£,(sin 7; sin iz — cos 7; cos iz cos @) (12) 


and 
— £,(sin 7; cos Cos 2; cosO) . (13) 
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where i2 denotes the angle between the planes OZX and OP,P2. The contributions to 
the source functions 3, 0) (= and 3, 0) (= #)), arising 
from the scattering of the radiation /,(z, 3’, y’) (= Ji(z, 8’)) in the direction (#’, ¢’) 


and confined to an element of solid angle dw’ are, therefore, 


43 151 = $11 (1, 8°) (sin iy sin is — is cos 0)? (14) 
and 
= 411 (1, 9°) (sin iy cos is +sin c0s cos 0)? (15) 
Hence, 
ff T,( 7,8’) (sin 7; sin — cos 7; Cos 72 cos @)? sin (16) 
and 
ff T,(7, 8) (sin i; cos +sin cos 7, cos @)? sin #’dd’dy’. (17) 
Jo So 


Fic. 1 
On the other hand, from the spherical triangle ZP;P2 we have 
sin yg’ cos = cos 72 sin 7; +sin 72 Cos cosO . (18) 
Equation (17) accordingly reduces to the form 


3’) sin? cos? sin ; (19) 
0 0 


or, in view of the axial symmetry of the radiation field about the z-axis, in our prob- 
lem, we can write 


3 ti 


where we have used y and y’ to denote cos # and cos #”’, respectively. 
From equations (16) and (17) we have 


ff I, (7, 8’) (sin? 7; + cos? cos? @) sin v'dd'dg'; (21) 
0 
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or, since 
sin? 2; + cos? 7; cos? 9 = 1 — cos? 7; sin? 8 
(22) 
= 1— (cos sin —sin cos cos , 
we have 
3 rt 


From equations (20) and (23) we now obtain 
3 rt 


To determine the source functions %,,; and {,,,, we proceed along similar lines, con- 
sidering radiation of intensity J,(r, 8’, y’) (= J,(7, 8’)) in the direction (8’, and 
polarized with the electric vector perpendicular to the meridian plane OZ P, and evaluat- 
ing its contribution to the source function for the radiation in the direction (#, 0). Let 
£, denote the amplitude corresponding to the intensity 7,(7, 3’, yg’). Its components, 
parallel, respectively, perpendicular to the scattering plane, are 


é,sini, and COS% . (25) 


When this radiation is scattered into the direction OP2, the components of the scattered 
amplitude, parallel, respectively, perpendicular to the plane OP;P2, are proportional to 


sin 7; cos and COS . (26) 


The amplitudes in the meridian plane OZX and at right angles to it are, respectively, 
proportional to 
£, (sin 1; COS 72 cos 9 + cos i; sin i2) = &, sin g’ cos 3 (27) 


and 
£, (sin sin cos — cos i; COSiz) = cosy’. (28) 


Accordingly, the contributions to the source functions %,,.(7, 3, 0) and &,,,(7, 3, 0), 
arising from the scattering of the radiation J,(r, 3’, g’) in the direction (8’, y’) and con- 
fined to an element of solid angle dw’, are given by 


d3,,.=31,(1, 8’) (sin i; cos cos + cos i; sin in)? (29) 

and 

Hence, 

f f I(r. 8’) cos? sin 3’dd'dg’, (31) 

or 

3 rt 


On the other hand (cf. eqs. [27] and [28]), 
I, (7, 8’) (sin? 2; cos? 6 + cos? i;) sin (33) 
0 


us 
or, since 
sin? 7; cos? 8 + cos? 4; = 1 — sin? i; sin? 9 = 1 —sin? J sin? ¢’ . (34) 


4 
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we have 


Set (1+ pm?) dp (35) 
From equations (32) and (35) we now obtain 


+1 


Combining equations (6), (24), and (36) and similarly equations (7), (20), and (32), 
we obtain 


dr (37) 

+1 
2 pw’) dp’ 
an dl, +1 +1 in 

+f du't, (38) 


which are the required equations of transfer for 7; and /,. 

We may note here that, for radiation initially unpolarized, the source functions for 
radiations polarized in the two ways can be obtained from equations (20), (24), (32), and 
(36) by setting J; = 7, = 3J. Thus, 


3 +1 +1 
an 
J da’, (40) 


which agree with A. Schuster’s well-known formulae.’ 
In terms of the quantities J and K, defined in the usual manner (cf. paper III, eq. |6]), 
we can re-write the equations of transfer (37) and (38) in the following forms: 


and 


. (42) 


From the equations of transfer in the foregoing forms we can readily establish the flux 
integral 


+1 


and the ‘“‘K-integral”’ 
Kit (44) 
where (Q is a constant. 

3. The general solution of the equations of transfer in the nth approximation.—In solv- 
ing equations (37) and (38) we shall follow the method developed in the earlier papers of 
this series and replace the various integrals which occur on the right-hand sides of the 
equations by sums according to Gauss’s formula for numerical quadratures. Thus, in 


7 M.N., 40, 35, 1879; see also M. Minnaert, Zs. f. Ap., 1, 209, 1930, and H. Zanstra, M.N., 101, 250, 
1941. 
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the nth approximation, equations (37) and (38) are replaced by the following system 
of 4n linear equations: 


(¢=+1,...., +8) 
and 
where the y,’s (« = +1,...., +) are the zeros of the Legendre polynomial of order 


2n and the a,’s are the appropriate Gaussian weights. Further, in equations (45) and (46) 
we have written J;,; and J,,; for 7i(7, wi) and 7,(7, wi), respectively. 

We shall now find the different linearly independent solutions of equations (45) and 
(46) and later, by combining these, obtain the general solution. 

First, we seek a solution of equations (45) and (46) of the form 


T1,,= and =h;e—** (§ 53; (47) 


where the g;’s, 4;’s, and & are constants, for the present unspecified. Substituting the 
foregoing forms for J;,; and J,,; in equations (45) and (46), we obtain 


gi(1t+usk) tui +Ea;h;}] (48) 


and 


(49) 
Equations (48) and (49) imply that g; and /; must be expressible in the forms 


1+ 


and £2), (50) 


where a, 8, and y are certain constants, independent of 7. Inserting the solution (50) 
back into equations (48) and (49), we find 


au; +8 =3[2{a(D2— Dy) +B (Do— Dz) } +uifa(3 Dy— 2D») 
+B(3D:—2Do) +v7Do} ] 
and 
(52) 


where we have introduced the quantities Do, D2, and D,, defined according to the for- 
mula 


D, (53) 


Since equations (51) and (52) are valid for all 7, we must require that 


$a =a(3D,—2D2) +B(3D2—2D0.) +yDo , (54) 


$8 =a(D.— Dy) +B(Do— Dz), (55) 
and 
Sy (56) 
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It is seen that equations (54), (55), and (56), together, represent a system of homogene- 
ous linear equations for a, 6, and y. The determinant of this system must, therefore, be 
required to vanish. Thus, 


3 Dz—2Do Do 
D, Do — 0 =(. (57) 
Dz Do— 3 


Expanding this determinant by the elements of the last column, we find, after some 
minor reductions, that 


Do(4 Do+2D2— D,) ( 33 —§ Dot 16 D,—4D,+ DoD, — D3) = 0 (58) 


To simplify equation (58) still further, we must make use of certain relations which 
can be derived from the recursion formulae® 


1 2 
Dim = ( (59) 
and 
Dom-1 = —kDaew, (60) 


which the D’s satisfy. From equation (59) we infer, in particular, that 


Dz = (Do — 2) (61) 
and 
omer (62 
(D2 = (Do- ) — ) 
A further relation which follows from equations (61) and (62) is 
D2—%) = Dy( Do — 2), (63) 
or 
D.D,— =2D,—3D2. (64) 


By using equation (64), equation (58) reduces to 
Do(4 — Do +2D2.— Dy) — (22 —§ D2—2D,) =0. (65) 


Now, substituting for D, and D, according to equations (61) and (62) in terms of Do in 
equation (65), we find, after some simplification, that 


Again using equations (61) and (62), we can re-write the foregoing equation in the form 
Dz — 2D2(Do— 2) + Di + 32 = 0 (67) 

or 
(Do — De)? —4(Do— Do) +32 =0. (68) 


®Cf. Ap. J., 101, 328, 1945 (eqs. [54] and [56]). 
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Equation (68) is equivalent to 


(Do— D2—$)(Do— D2 =0. (69) 
In other words, either 
2 
_8 
Do — Dz => Ti 3 (case 1) (70) 
or 
2 
Do — D2 => (case 2). (71) 
Equations (70) and (71) can be written alternatively in the forms 
aj(1—yj) 4 
3 (case 1) (72) 
and 
aj(1—yj) 2 
=3 (case 2). (73) 


And k? must be a root of either of the two foregoing equations. 
Equation (72) is of order in k? and admits 2m distinct nonvanishing roots for k which 
occur in pairs as 


+k, 


On the other hand, equation (73), though of order 2 in k?, admits of only (2 — 2) dis- 
tinct nonvanishing roots for k, since k? = 0 is a root.» However, these 2m — 2 roots also 
occur in pairs, which we shall denote by 


+ xp (B=1....,n—1), (75) 
to distinguish them from the roots of equation (72). 


Case 1: k? a root of equation (72).—In this case, Dp — Dz = 8/3; and from equations 
(61) and (62) we readily find that 


24k? —3 2 2 2-k 
With these values for Do, Dz, and D4, equations (55) and (56) lead to 
a= — (77) 
and 
yu (78) 


Accordingly, equations (45) and (46) allow 2n linearly independent integrals of the form 
=constant (1 kay;) e**a7 


(¢m+1,...., 


T,,; = — constant 


n 
Note that 2. a;(1 — = 3. 


be 
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Case 2: x a root of equation (73).—In this case, Dp — Dz = 4/3; and equations (61) 
and (62) now give 


2 2 
Do = = = Dy= — 1)’ (80) 


With these values of Do, D2, and Dy, it is seen that equation (55) is satisfied identically, 
while the consideration of equations (54) and (56) leads to the result that 
a=-8 and y¥=0. (81) 


Accordingly, equations (45) and (46) admit of (2m — 2) linearly independent integrals 
of the form 


2 
= Fagr tn) (82) 
I,,; = constant B 
and 
I,,,=9 (¢éut+1,...., +). (83) 


To complete the solution, we verify that equations (45) and (46) also admit the 
solution 
+ui+Q) (@=+1,....,+m), (84) 


where 6 and Q are arbitrary constants. 
Combining the solutions (79), (82), (83), and (84), we observe that the general solu- 
tion of the system of equations (45) and (46) can be written in the forms 


n (85) 
(1 = haps) enter + haps) 
a=l1 
and 
where Lig (8 = 1,....,u—1), Maa (2 = 1,....,m), 5, and Q are the 4n con- 


stants of integration. 

4. The solution satisfying the necessary boundary conditions —The boundary conditions 
for the astrophysical problem on hand are that none of the J;’s tend to infinity exponen- 
tially as > and that there is no radiation incident on the surface 7 = 0. The first 
of these conditions implies that in the general solution (85) and (86) we omit all terms in 
exp(+ kar) and exp(+ xgr). We are thus left with 


p=t1,....,4 
and G=+ tn) 


a=l1 
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Next, the nonexistence of any radiation incident on 7 = O requires that 


I,,;=1,,;=090 at r=0 and for i=—1,....,—m; (89) 
or, according to equations (86) and (87), 
n—1 
2 
(1 gt uwitQ=0 (i=1,....,m) (90) 
and 
(ka — 1) 
0=0 (g=1,....,”). (91) 
These are the 2” equations which determine the 2 constants Lg (8 = 1,....,"— 1), 
M, (a=1,.... =n), and Q." The constant 6 is left arbitrary and is related to the 


constant net flux of radiation in the atmosphere. 
For, defining the net flux in terms of F; and F, where 


+1 
254,14, spi (qg=l1, r), (92) 


we have, according to equations (87) and (88), 


B=1 
and 
Fe = 2b} 3— Malte 1) Dy (ke) ae (94) 


On the other hand, from equations (60), (76), and (80) we conclude that 


& 
D, (Ra) = — kaDo (ka) = (95) 
and 
D, (xp) — D3(xs) = — xe| Do( xp) — Dy(xe) =0. (96) - 
Hence, 
= 4 Ss 
and 
401+ > Moke eter). (98) 


From the two preceding equations we infer the constancy of the net flux. More par- 
ticularly, 
F =F,+F, = 3b =constant . (99) 


‘© Adding equations (90) and (91), we obtain the equation 


i- B=1 


which together with equation (91) is more convenient for the practical determination of these constants. 
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We can, therefore, re-write the solution (85) and (86) in the form 


t | (100) 
(ig=+1, tn) 
and 
*.Ma(ka—1) 


In terms of the foregoing solutions for J;,; and 7,,; we can readily establish the follow- 
ing formulae 


a-1i n 
J, = (-+0+5> + > Mec") ‘ (102) 
a=l 


J,= Mel 482-3] (104) 
a=1 


and 


K,= (1+0- Mee (105) 


Now the source functions %;(r, u) and %,(7, «) for J; and J, are (cf., eqs. [41] and [42}) 
Sir, mu) Ky) +4? (3Ki- 4+J,) | (106) 
(107) 
or, substituting for J;, Ki, J,, and K, from equations (102)—(105), we find 


and 


9 9 


Silt, mu) = 3F (1—p? ) ye (108) 
and 


3, (7, =3F {r+Q— eet. (109) 


With the explicit forms for the source functions now found, we can readily obtain 
formulae for the intensity distribution of the emergent radiation. For, since quite gen- 
erally 


we have, in our present case, 


1,(0,u) =3F JutOt (1- (1— ko) (111) 


B=1 a=1 
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and 


It is to be particularly noted that the foregoing expressions for 7,(0, uw) and 7,(0, u) 
agree with the solution (100) and (101) for 7 = 0 at the points of the Gaussian division. 

This completes the solution of the problem in the mth approximation. 

5. The numerical forms of the solution in the second and the third approximations; the 
degree of polarization of the emergent radiation.—The consideration of the solution ob- 
tained in the preceding section in the first approximation is of no special interest except 
possibly to emphasize the importance of having a method which gives solutions to any 
desired degree of accuracy. For, in the first approximation (m = 1) there are no L’s; 
and, though there is an M, this is also seen to be zero; and the only nonvanishing con- 
stant of integration is Q, which has the value 1/+/3. Accordingly, in this approximation 
(cf. II, eq. [35], and IIL eq. [72]) 


1 
11(0, 4) =, (0, =3F (ut). (113) 
It is, therefore, seen that the first approximation is far too crude to disclose the essentially 


finer features of our problem. We therefore proceed to the higher approximations. 
i) Second approximation.—In this approximation it is found that 


V5; ki=V5; and (114) 
Further, the constants Z;, M,, M2, and Q have the values 
L,= —0.19265; M,=+0.021830; M.= —0.029516; 
QO = + 0.69638 } 


and the laws of darkening for the emergent radiation in the two states of polarization 
take the forms 


0.19265 
=3 
1,(0, }u+0.69638 — (1 
+0.021830 (1 — 2.236074) — 0.029516 (1 —1.08012,) | 
0.0873215 0.0049193 
. 
= 3 


Values of 7:(0, uw) and J,(0, w) obtained" from the preceding formulae are given in 
Table 1. 
ii) Third approximation.—In this approximation the characteristic equations for x* 


and k? are 
k'— 8.64«°+9.24 =0 (118) 
k6 — 14.82k4+ 36.12k?—23.1=0. (119) 


and 


The characteristic roots are 
k, = 2.718381; ko = 1.118216; k, = 3.458589 ; 


\ (120) 
ky = 1.327570 ; and 1.046766. 


‘!T am indebted to Mrs. Frances H. Breen for assistance with these calculations. 
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The constants of integration J, Lz, Q, Mi, M2, and M3 are found to have the values 
L, = —0.1402646 ; = — 0.06791696 ; Q= + 0.705927 , 

121) 
M,= + 0.00718392; Mez=+0.01861255; M;= —0.0328664 ; 


and the laws of darkening for the emergent radiation in the two states of polarization 
take the forms 


4) = iF }u+0.705927 — | 


0.06791696 
1+1.1182164 


+ 0.01861255(1—1.327570u) — 0.0328664 (1 — 1.046766.n) 


0.1402646 
1+ 2.718381 


+0.00718392 (1 3.458589) (122) 


TABLE 1 ‘ 


THE LAW OF DARKENING IN THE EMERGENT RADIATION IN THE TWO 
STATES OF POLARIZATION GIVEN BY THE SECOND APPROXIMATION 


0. fs 0.1860 0.2302 0.2967 0.3673 
0.2... .2789 .3150 0.4448 0.5025 
.3238 0.5165 0.5670 
0.4 .3681 .3951 0.5871 0.6303 
.4119 .4344 0.6570 0.6929 
0.6.. .4553 .4733 0.7263 0.7549 
.4985 .5119 0.7952 0.8166 
0.8. .5415 5504 0.8637 0.8779 
0.9... . 5843 0.9320 0.9391 
| 0.6269 0.6269 1.0000 1.0000 
and 
0.0787490 0.01419099 


T,(0, = 3F }#+0.705927 1$3.458589u  1+1.327570u 


0.00314593 
1+ 1.0467659,n) ° 


(123) 


Values of 7,(0, uw) and /,(0, w) obtained from the foregoing formulae are given in Table 2. 
Comparison with the values given in Table 1 indicates that the solution obtained in 
the third approximation is probably accurate to within 1 per cent over the entire range 
of the variables. 

In Figure 2 we have illustrated the laws of darkening on the third approximation for 
the intensities 7,(0, u) and 7,(0, u). It is seen that, while they are equal at the center of 
the disk (u = 1), they differ by about 25 per cent at the limit (u = 0). The theory, 
therefore, predicts a polarization of the emergent radiation. And the degree of polariza- 
tion 6(u), defined by 


varies from 0 at « = 1 to 11 per cent at « = 0 (see Table 2). It is not impossible that 
this predicted polarization of the radiation of the early-type stars (in which scattering 
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by free electrons is believed to play an important part in the transfer of radiation) could 
be detected under suitably favorable conditions. 

One further comparison is of interest. In an earlier paper (paper II) we have worked 
out the theory of radiative transfer in an atmosphere in which radiation is scattered in 
accordance with Rayleigh’s phase function. This is not a strictly correct procedure, in- 
asmuch as no allowance is made for the polarization of the existing radiation field. How- 
ever, a comparison (see Table 2) of the emergent intensity J(0, u)/F derived on the 
theory of transfer incorporating Rayleigh’s phase function with the total emergent in- 


TABLE 2 


THE LAWS OF DARKENING IN THE TWO STATES OF POLARIZATION GIVEN BY THE THIRD AP- 
PROXIMATION; THE DEGREE OF POLARIZATION OF THE EMERGENT RADIATION; COMPARISON 
OF THE TOTAL INTENSITIES GIVEN BY THE THEORY IGNORING THE POLARIZATION OF THE 
EXISTING FIELD OF RADIATION BUT INCORPORATING RAYLEIGH’S PHASE FUNCTION 


| 


| | 
| (0, for 
F 
| 1100, | | 1u(0, | | Ir(0, | w+ | Ravteigh's 
F F 1) T,(0, 1) 71(0, F Phase 
| Function 
0........| 0.1840 | 0.2310 | 0.2914 | 0.3659 | 1.2557 | 0.1134 0.4151 0.4195 
0.1 | .2354| .2767 | 0.3728 | 0.4382 | 1.1753 .0806 0.5120 0.5175 
0.2 .2832 .3190 | 0.4486 | 0.5053 | 1.1264 .0594 0.6023 0.6076 
0.3 .3598 | 0.5213 | 0.5699 | 1.0932 0.6890 0.6937 
|  .3738 .3997 | 0.5921 | 0.6330} 1.0691 .0334 0.7735 0.7773 
0.5. | .4178 .4390 | 0.6616 | 0.6953 | 1.0508 .0248 0.8567 0.8593 
0.6......] .4611 4779 | 0.7303 | 0.7569} 1.0364} .0179 0.9390 0.9402 
5165 | 0.7983 | 0.8181 | 1.0247 .0122 1.0206 1.0203 
0.8 | 5549 | 0.8659 | 0.8789} 1.0150} .0075 1.1017 1.0998 
5891 5932 | 0.9331 | 0.9396 | 1.0069! 0.0034 1.1824 1.1789 
eee 0.6314 | 0.6314} 1.0000} 1.0000} 1.0000 0 1.2628 1.2576 
| 


0.8 


06 


10,1) 


0.4 


0.2F 


Fic. 2.—The laws of darkening in the two states of polarization. The symbol /; refers to the com- 
ponent polarized with the electric vector in the meridian plane, while /, refers to the component polar- 
ized with the electric vector at right angles to the meridian plane. 
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tensity [7,(0, «) + 7,(0, w)|/F given by our present more exact theory shows that the 
errors made in the /otal intensities by ignoring the polarization of the radiation field 
are small. 

6. The reduction of the laws of darkening in the two states of polarization to certain closed 
forms.—In § 4 we derived expressions for the angular distribution of the emergent radia- 
tion in the two states of polarization (eqs. [111] and [112]). These expressions involve 
certain constants of integration (2m of them in the uth approximation), and it would 
appear that these have to be evaluated before the solutions can be brought to their nu- 
merical forms. However, we shall now show how, for the purposes of characterizing the 
emergent radiation, we can avoid the necessity of solving explicitly for these constants 
by expressing the laws of darkening in forms in which they require only a knowledge 
of characteristic roots k, and xg. 

First, we may observe that equations (90) and (91), which determine the constants 
of integration, can be re-written as 


Si(m;) =0 and S,(m;)=0 (i=1,....,m). (125) 

where 

and 
M.(k2—1) 
= —u+O- > (127) 


In terms of these same functions the angular distribution of the emergent radiation in 
the two states of polarization can also be expressed. For, according to equations (111) 
and (112), we can write 


T,(0, 4) and I1,(0, = §FS,(— 4). (128) 


We shall now show how explicit expressions for the functions S;(u) and S,(u) can be 


obtained. 
First, we shall define the functions R(u), Ra(u), p(u) and pg(u) according to the 


formulae 


R(u) =[] hen); Re(w) = (129) 
axa 
and 
b<B 


Considering, now, the function S;(u), we see that R(u).S,(u) is a polynomial of degree 
n in uw which vanishes for w = yw; (¢ = 1,...., 2). We must, accordingly, have a rela- 
tion of the form 


(131) 
p(p) 
where o is a constant and 


i=l 


a! 
2 
n 
7 
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The function S;(u) is therefore determinate apart from a constant of proportionality. 
Apart from this same constant of proportionality, the constants Lg can also be deter- 
mined. For, according to equations (126) and (131), 


(1 lene (B= (133) 


Moreover, setting « = +1, respectively, —1, in equations (126) and (131) we obtain 


P(1) 


and 
a=1 p ( 1) 
Adding and subtracting these two equations, we have 
=a0-0 (136) 
a=l 
and 
Make = Bo +1, (137) 
where we have written 
1/P(1) , P(-—1) at 
=> d 138 
Considering, next, the function S,(4), we observe that we must have a proportionality 
of the form 
R(u)S,(u) <P (utc), (139) 


where c is a constant, since the quantity on the right-hand side is a polynomial of de- 
gree 2 + 1 in w and has the zeros uw = wi; (i = 1,....,m). The constant of propor- 
tionality in equation (139) can be found from a comparison of the coefficients of the 
highest powers of yu on either side. In this manner we find that 


bn 


From equations (127) and (140) we now conclude that 


= (— 1)"tth,.... (utc). (140) 


M,= (— 1)*k,.... (B= 1) (amt, C468) 


Also, setting « = 0 in equations (127) and (140), we have 


a=l 
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On the other hand, from the characteristic equation (72) for k we infer that 
1 


Hence, 
2 
M.(ka— 1) (144) 
V2 
Adding equations (136) and (144), we have 
(145) 
v2 
Finally, substituting for M, according to equation (141), we can re-write equations (136) 
and (137) in the forms 
(146) 
=Bot+1. (147) 
and 
(148) 
where 


= (—1) (m= —1, 0, 1, 2). (149) 


To evaluate the sum occurring on the right-hand side of equation (149), we introduce 
the function 


fm (2) = (m= —1,0, 1, 2), (1492) 


and express &,, in terms of it. Thus, 


'2 This relation follows most readily from the characteristic equation written in the form 


n 
= 0, 
j=0 


where the p2,’s are the coefficients of u?/ in the Legendre polynomial P2,(u) and 


2 ai(1 — 
Aoj = 


i=] 


The A’s defined in this manner satisfy the recursion formula 


1 2 


For the characteristic equation (72), A, = 4 and A, = 2/3k?. From the recursion formula we there- 
fore conclude that A, starts with 2/32". The equation for & must accordingly have the form 


pk?" + + Pon 0. 


Hence, 
9 9 (—1)"Pon 1 
ky.... = = 
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Now, fm(x) defined as in equation (149) is a polynomial of degree (nm — 1) in x, which 
takes the values 


P(1/hka) ko 
for x = 1/ka, (a = 1,...., ”). In other words, 
(1 — x*) f,, (x) — "=P (x) =0 for and a=l1,.....#. (152) 


The polynomial on the right-hand side of equation (152) must therefore divide R(x). 
There must, accordingly, exist a relation of the form 


(1— x?) f,, (4%) (x) =R(x)¥ (x), (153) 
where W(x) is a polynomial of degree 3, 2, 1, or 1 in x for m = —1,0, 1, or 2, respectively. 
To determine W(x) more explicitly we must consider each case separately. We shall illus- 


trate the procedure for the case m = —1. 
For m = —1, equation (153) becomes 


(1 — f-1 (x) — (x) =R(x) + D-1), (154) 


where A_;, B_;, C_1, and D_, are certain constants to be determined. The constants 
A_, and B_, readily follow from a comparison of the coefficients of x"** and x"*? on 
either side of equation (154). In this manner we find 


Be 


Next, putting « = +1, respectively —1, in equation (154), we have 


P<} 
and P(—1) 
— A_,+B_,—C_,+ = (157) 
R(—1)° 
These equations determine the remaining constants C_; and a In particular, 
1 
where (cf. eq. [138 ; 


From equation (150) we now conclude that 


a=l1 


The evaluation of &, £1, and £ proceeds along similar lines. We find 
f= (—1)"tk,.... k,a+1, (161) 


kb, (162) 


and 


f= katy. (163) 
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In equations (161) and (163) a stands for (cf. eq. [138]) 


_17P(1) P(-1) 
With the foregoing expressions for é’s, equations (147) and (148) become 
n+l 
(165) 
and 
(166) 
These equations determine c and o. We find 
aa—Bb 
er 
and 
a? — 


om (—1)*k,....2 (168) 


"ab—Ba’ 
Equation (146) now determines Q. After some minor reductions we find that ~ 
n n 1 
(169) 


Finally, substituting for c and o according to equations (167) and (168) in equations 
(131) and (140), we obtain 


and 


(171) 


The laws of darkening now follow according to equation (128). 
We may note here that in the third approximation 


o = — 3.3351 and c= —0.87134. 


7. Concluding remarks.—The successful solution of a specific problem in theory of 
radiative transfer distinguishing the different states of polarization justifies the hope 
that it will be possible to solve other astrophysical problems in which polarization plays 
a significant role. Thus it may be expected that a theory of diffuse reflection along the 
lines of an earlier paper of this series'* but incorporating the polarization of the existing 
field of diffuse radiation will account, in a general way, for the remarkable observations 
of Lyot™ on the polarization of the reflected light from Venus. We hope to return to 
these and similar essentially more difficult problems in the theory of radiative transfer 
in the near future. 


I am indebted to Dr. G. Herzberg for helpful discussions on some of the physical as- 
pects of the problem considered in this paper. 


Note added May 6: The problem of diffuse reflection from a semi-infinite plane- 
parallel atmosphere, allowing for the partial polarization of the diffuse radiation has 
now been solved. It is hoped to publish the results of this investigation in the near 
future. 


13 Ap. J., 103, 165, 1946. 14 Ann. Obs. Meudon (Paris), 8, 66, 1929. 
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4) THE SPECTRUM OF CLUSTER-TYPE CEPHEIDS 


Gu1po Mtncu! Anp Luis RIVERA TERRAZAS 
Yerkes Observatory 


5) Received February 4, 1946 
ABSTRACT 
6) The spectral variations of the cluster cepheid RR Lyrae throughout its light-curve have been investi- 


gated. It is found that the spectrum of the variable is peculiar at all phases, in the sense that the hydrogen 
lines are too weak for the spectral types indicated by the Ca 1 K line and the metallic lines; the latter 
indicate types of FO at minimum light and A2 slightly before maximum. These spectral types are inagree- 
ae ment with the color of the variable at the corresponding phases. The hydrogen lines alone would indicate 
7) a spectral type of FO at maximum brightness and F6 at minimum. The luminosity criteria give for the 
variable about the same absolute magnitude as that of a normal giant. Among ten other objects of the 
RR Lyrae class, seven were found to be also peculiar, in a manner similar to RR Lyrae. 


8 ) 
I, INTRODUCTION 

In a recent article that summarizes the present knowledge on the spectra of cepheid 
variables, O. Struve? has drawn attention to the convenience of locating the stars of the 
9) short end of the period-luminosity relation in the two-dimensional classification system 
of Morgan, Keenan, and Kellman. The object of the present work is to present the re- 

sults of the study of a series of spectrograms covering the light-curve of RR Lyrae, the 
ions brightest of the members of the class. One or two spectrograms of each of ten other 
variables of this class have been obtained, at undetermined phases of their light-oscilla- 
tion, and for only one of them, SW Andromedae, exposures at maximum and minimum 


10) light were secured. The spectrograms of all the variables, as well as of the comparison 

stars, were obtained on Eastman 103a-O plates with the small one-prism spectrograph 
1) used in the preparation of the Adlas of Stellar Spectra. 

II. THE SPECTRAL VARIATIONS OF RR LYRAE 
The total number of spectrograms obtained for RR Lyrae is forty-six, each one of 

which is represented in Figure 1 by a dot drawn on the mean photographic light-curve 

of the variable by Hertzsprung.* The epoch of median increasing brightness, 
y of Ty = July 29.386, 1945+ 04007 (C.S.T.), (1) 
ope 
lays was determined by eye estimates at the finders of the telescope during the rise of the 
the variable on the nights of July 29-30 and August 3-4, 1945. The observations in other 
Ling parts of the light-curve were made on the nights of July 6-7, 7-8, and 26-27 and were 
ions reduced to one cycle by the use of Sterne’s mean constant period, namely, 0456684186. 
1 to It is true that this procedure is not entirely correct on account of the departures of the 
sfer period of the variable from a mean value; but since, according to Sterne,‘ such departures 


cannot be accurately predicted, we neglected them altogether, inasmuch as in the de- 
scending branch of the light-curve the changes in spectral type are quite slow. 

as- It has been shown before® that the spectrum of RR Lyrae is peculiar and cannot be 
located uniquely in a spectral-classification system, because the hydrogen lines are much 
too weak for the spectral type indicated by the intensity of the Ca K line or of the 


ine- 
has ' Latin-American Fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
ear 2 Observatory, 65, 227, 1944. 


3 B.A.N., 1, 139, 1922. 4 Harvard Circ. No. 387, p. 16, 1934. 
° Morgan, Keenan, and Kellman, An Allas of Stellar Spectra, P|. 33, Chicago, 1943. 
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metallic lines. In general, we have found that this is true throughout the whole light- 
curve (Pl. XIII) and, moreover, that, disregarding the peculiar behavior of the hydro- 
gen lines, the variable can be classified following the criteria established for giant stars. 
The actual description of the spectral changes can be made as follows: 

a) The spectrum appears to be earliest on plates taken at phases 0.021 P and 0.024 P, 
that is, about 30 minutes before maximum light. From the intensity of the metallic 
lines and of the K line we assign a spectral type of A2, by comparing with the stand- 
ard ¢ Ursae Majoris (br). The hydrogen lines alone would indicate a spectral type of 
around FO. 

6) At maximum light the K and metallic lines indicate a spectral type of A3. 

c) The spectral type derived from the K and metallic lines in exposures at phases 
0.190 P and 0.227 P is A5. Applying to these spectra the luminosity criteria of the sys- 
tem used, we obtain the same absolute magnitude as 8 Trianguli (A5 III). 

d) At phases 0.574 P, 0.576 P, and 0.611 P the K and metallic lines give a spectral 
type and a luminosity equal to that of y Bootis (A7 III). 
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Fic. 1.—Spectral types of RR Lyrae throughout its light-curve 


e) At minimum light the K and metallic lines indicate a spectral type close to that of 
¢ Leonis (FO III). The luminosity derived corresponds again to that of a normal giant. 
The hydrogen lines alone would give a spectral type of around F6. 

f) Finally, the changes in the K line of Ca 11 and in the metallic lines in the ascending 
branch of the light-curve are first noticed in a plate of phase 0.942 P, where they resemble 
again the spectrum of y Bootis. At phase 0.958 P they approach closely to those of 
8 Trianguli and from there on rapidly decrease to their minimum intensity described 
under a. 

In connection with these results, it is of interest to recall that the range of variation in 
spectral type generally adopted for RR Lyrae is the one given by Shapley,® namely, from 
B9 to F2. Since these types are in the HD system, we wish to point out that none of our 
plates taken near maximum light shows a trace of the line He 1 \ 4026, and instead they 
show metallic lines with an intensity that does not correspond to a spectral type earlier 
than A2. 


III. THE COLOR EQUIVALENTS OF RR LYRAE 


In order to find out whether the spectral type indicated by the K and metallic lines 
or that indicated by the hydrogen lines corresponds to the intensity distribution in the 
continuous spectrum of RR Lyrae, the color equivalents of the variable were deter- 
mined at maximum and minimum light. For this purpose we have followed a modifica- 
tion of the Tikhoff method worked out by W. W. Morgan. Accordingly, we have ob- 
tained, on the Eastman 103a-E emulsion, a series of exposures of the field of the variable 


6 Ap. J., 43, 217, 1916. 
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through the 10-inch Bruce telescope, with the center of the lens covered by an 8-inch 
circular diaphragm. Under these conditions, if the plate is placed 5 mm outside the blue 
focus, a stellar image appears as two concentric rings, the outer one formed by light of 
effective wave length around \ 4300; the inner one with Ag near 6000 A. To illustrate 
the appearance of the images obtained, a section of one of the plates secured is repro- 
duced in Plate XIV. The relative intensities of the blue and red rings of the star consid- 
ered, when compared with those of stars of previously determined color, fixes the color 
equivalent of the star very simply and quite accurately. Following this procedure, we 
observed RR Lyrae during a rise from minimum to maximum light. The epoch 7, of 
median increasing brightness was estimated from the intensity of the blue rings of the 
different exposures of the variable, when compared with the corresponding rings of field 
stars with known photographic magnitude. It was found that 


To = Oct. 9.945, 1945+ 04005 (C.S.T.). (2) 


Since between this epoch and the one given by (1) there is a difference of 73 days, an in- 
terval that represents, roughly, twice the short-term oscillation of the period of the vari- 
able from a mean value, a check of our epoch (1) is provided by the more accurate one 
(2), when reduced with Sterne’s mean constant period referred to above. Actually, we 


TABLE 1 
Star Date Type Star | Date Type 
1945 May 31.055 A5 | 1945 Jan. 4.130 A2 
July 2.958 A7 Sept. 7.125 A5 
Aug. 4.121 A2 | Nov. 5.204 A2 


found both epochs to be in agreement within the mean errors with which they have 
been fixed. 

As a final result we found that at minimum the variable has about the same color as 
BD+42°3340, which is a metallic-line star, with a K line of type A3 and metallic lines 
of type F2. As it is now known that the metallic-line stars have a color corresponding to 
the spectral type indicated by the metallic lines, we can say that, at minimum, RR Ly- 
rae has a color equivalent of approximately f2. Similarly, it was found that at maximum 
light the variable is slightly redder than BD+-41°3352, the spectrum of which is AO V. 
It seems fairly certain that any selective interstellar absorption effect is very small. In 
addition, the distances of RR Lyrae and the AO comparison star is of the same order of 
magnitude (around 200 parsecs), and any possible slight effect of selective absorption 
would be similar for the two objects. As a consequence, we may conclude that the oscilla- 
tion in effective temperature of the variable is compatible with the derived oscillation in 
spectral type, if indicated by the intensity of the metallic lines and K. 


IV. SPECTRAL TYPES FOR TEN OTHER CLUSTER CEPHEIDS 


With the purpose of finding out whether the peculiarity of the spectrum of RR Lyrae 
is characteristic of all cluster cepheids, it was decided to obtain some individual exposures 
of other members of the class. The objects selected for observation were taken from the 
list given by C. Payne Gaposchkin and S. Gaposchkin.’ Of the nine stars observed, seven 
show a spectrum that can be compared with that of RR Lyrae at a certain phase. These 
stars are given in Table 1, together with the date of exposure in C.S.T. and the spectral 
type as derived from the intensity of the K and metallic lines. 


? Variable Stars, Harvard Mono. No. 5, pp. 185-186, 1938. 
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Stars that do not show the same kind of spectrum as RR Lyrae are discussed below. 

SW Andromedae.—Exposures secured on August 17.067 and September 2.062 show 
a spectrum close to that of a giant of type F6, with hydrogen lines apparently of normal 
intensity for such a class. However, in a plate taken immediately after the afore-men- 
tioned, on September 2.144, the spectrum looks peculiar, the K and metallic lines giving 
a spectrum around A7; but the hydrogen lines are somewhat weaker than in a normal 
star of such type, although the effect is not so pronounced as in RR Lyrae. On the night 
of September 2 it was noticed that the variable increased from minimum to maximum 
light, but the time when the rise began was missed. Therefore, it is very likely that the 
exposure showing the earliest spectrum is a combination of the maximum and the 
minimum. 

AR Persei.—On two exposures (September 15.067 and October 3.075) the spectrum 
looks like that of a normal star of class F6. However, owing to the faintness of this ob- 
ject, the plates are underexposed, and therefore the estimation of spectral type is not so 
accurate as is that of the stars listed above. 


It is a pleasure to record our indebtedness to Dr. W. W. Morgan for suggesting the 
problem, for his advice, and for permitting us to use his spectrograms of some standard 
stars and of T Sextantis. 
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NOTES 


MICROWAVE RADIATION FROM THE SUN AND MOON* 


G. C. Southworth! has reported the measurement of microwave radiation from the 
sun with a conventional superheterodyne receiver and a large parabolic antenna. This 
note is to report similar measurements made with a microwave radiometer, which was 
designed primarily for the measurement of the atmospheric absorption of water vapor by 
observing the thermal radiation emitted by the atmosphere.” The instrument has also 
been used to observe the microwave radiation from the sun and moon. These astronomi- 
cal measurements are quite incomplete because of the pressing demands of war research. 
It was decided, however, to report them now, since it seems unlikely that the authors 
will be able to continue this work. 

The radiometer® measured the thermal radiation in a small band (0.06 per cent) of 
wave lengths at a wave length of 1.25 cm. Its sensitivity was such that it could detect a 
change of 3° C in the temperature of a black body. Stated more exactly, the root-mean- 
square fluctuation in the indicating meter was about 3° C when expressed in temperature 
units. 

For the astronomical measurements the radiometer was provided with a parabolic- 
reflector antenna (18-inch diameter). This antenna had a measured half-power beam 
width of 2° and a measured gain of 6.0 X 10* times that of an isotropic radiator. The radi- 
ometer was calibrated by replacing the antenna by an artificial black body (mounted in 
a wave-guide), which could be heated to known temperatures. Three series of astronomi- 
cal measurements were made, all at Cambridge, Massachusetts. These will be described 
below. 

a) The microwave radiation from the sun was observed during the partial eclipse of 
July 9, 1945. The results are shown as points in Figure 1. The radiation intensities are 
expressed in arbitrary units but have been corrected for atmospheric absorption, using 
the results of thermal-radiation measurements made at the same time, which gave an ab- 
sorption of 0.46 db/atmosphere (i.e., 0.46 db total absorption for a vertical path through 
the atmosphere). The curve of Figure 1 is the calculated intensity during the eclipse, as- 
suming a uniform sun disk of optical size and the optical percentage of eclipse. It is 
arbitrarily adjusted to fit the measured points under the above assumptions. The agree- 
ment between this curve and the measured points indicates that the size of the sun’s disk 
at X = 1.25 cm is not greatly different from that at optical wave lengths. The ordinate 
of Figure 1 may be put into absolute units by a knowledge of the sensitivity of the radi- 
ometer and the antenna gain. The results of such a calculation are indicated in Figure 1 
by the length of the arrow labeled 1.0 X 10*° K. It is seen that the best fit with the obser- 
vations is obtained with an effective black-body temperature for the sun of 1.0 X 104° K. 

b) On July 12, 1945, the microwave radiation from the sun was measured in a similar 
manner. The atmospheric absorption at that time was 0.38 db/atmosphere. The effec- 
tive black-body temperature of the sun was found to be 1.1 & 10*° K. 

c) On October 19, 1945, at 10:25 p.m., E.S.T., the effective black-body temperature 
of the nearly full moon was measured to be 292° K. It was assumed that the moon’s disk 


* This paper is based on work done for the Office of Scientific Research and Development under Con- 
tract OE Msr-262 with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

1J. Frank Inst., 239, 285, 1945. 

* To appear shortly in Phys. Rev. 

3 Details of the device will appear shortly in the Rev. Sci. Inst. 
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was a uniform radiator subtending an angle of 32’ along a diameter. The measured at- 
mospheric absorption at that time was 0.24 db/atmosphere. 

The only known sources of large error in these measurements are the calibration of 
the radiometer and the measurement of the antenna gain. The radiometer calibration 
is a direct comparison between the radiation received by the antenna and that emitted 
by a black body at a known temperature. The antenna gain was measured several times 
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by two different methods? and is believed to be reliable. The probable error in the effec- 
tive black-body temperatures of the sun and moon is believed to be about + 10 per cent. 


RoBeErT H. DICKE 


ROBERT BERINGER 
PALMER PuysICAL LABORATORY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


SLOAN Puysics LABORATORY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


March 30, 1946 


THE NEAR-ECLIPSING SPECTROSCOPIC BINARIES AS A MEANS 
FOR STUDYING PECULIAR PHENOMENA IN CLOSE 
DOUBLE STARS 


In recent years much excellent research has been devoted to elucidating some of the 
puzzling phenomena in close binary systems. There remain, however, several unexplained 
peculiarities, of which the skewness of light- and velocity-curves is one example. The 


4 These measurements were kindly made for us by members of the antenna group of this laboratory. 
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light-variation of an eclipsing binary may be thought of as consisting of a number of 
components attributable to such phenomena as eclipse, ellipticity, gravity-brightening, 
and reflection. The term ‘‘skewness”’ is used to describe components which contribute to 
the asymmetry observed in the light-curves of many eclipsing variables.! Kopal* has sug- 
gested as a possible method of explaining skewness a careful study of the line profiles of 
such stars as U Cephei. But there is available another, perhaps less powerful but still 
valuable, method of investigation. This is the precise photometric study of that neg- 
lected class of spectroscopic binaries which have high orbital inclinations but no eclipses. 
Photometry of such objects may yield observations of the skew components largely 
unaffected by the much greater light-variations caused by an eclipse. 

A theory of the origin of the skew components of light-variation is needed, among 
other reasons, to aid the precise analysis of several available accurate photoelectric light- 
curves. For instance, the writer has an unpublished light-curve for AR Lacertae, which 
should be analyzed for darkening coefficients. This curve shows strong skewness; and, if 
reliable darkening coefficients are to be derived, a practicable theory for skewness is 
required. 

One criterion for selection of suitable spectroscopic binaries for investigations of 
skewness evidently is a short period, probably under 3 days. For example, J. B. Irwin® 
did not find appreciable skewness in photoelectric light-curves in two colors for the 
eclipsing binary U Sagittae, which has a period of 3.38 days, and no skewness was de- 
tected by the writer‘ in either the blue or the red light-curves for YZ Cassiopeiae, which 
has a period of 4.47 days. On the other hand, skewness is present in both the velocity- 
and the light-curves of U Cephei (P = 2.49 days) and in the light-curve of AR Lacertae 
(P = 1.98 days). An inspection of Baker’s’ photoelectric light-curve for u Herculis (P = 
2.05 days) indicates that a slight amount of skewness accompanies the small asymmetry 
of the radial velocity-curve. In general, then, favorable cases seem to be those with short 
periods, and possibly with large ratios of the diameters of the binary components. 
Among the stars which satisfy these criteria are Nos. 67, 113, 123, 176, and 286 in 
Moore’s Fourth Catalogue of Spectroscopic Binaries.’ No. 286 (HD 176853) is of particu- 
lar interest because it has been found by S. Gaposchkin’ to be an eclipsing binary with 
minima only 0.08 mag. in depth. The possibility exists that a considerable fraction of this 
light-variation may be caused by effects other than those due to eclipse and that any 
variation to be expected from skewness is not seriously distorted by a grazing eclipse. 

A precise photometric study of the near-eclipsing variables may also throw additional 
light upon the nature of stars having peculiarities attributable to extended atmospheres; . 
two such examples are SX Cas and the Wolf-Rayet eclipsing binary, HD 193576. Pre- 
cise light-curves for several Wolf-Rayet spectroscopic binaries, such as HD 152270,° 
might also disclose significant variations not attributable to an eclipse. 


GERALD E. Kron 
LicK OBSERVATORY 


April 17, 1946 
1P.H. Taylor, Ap. J., 94, 46, 1941. 
“Ap. J., 99, 239, 1944. 
Dissertation, unpublished. 
* Lick Obs. Bull., 19, 59, 1939 (No. 499); Ap. J., 96, 173, 1942; Contr. Lick Obs., Ser. II, No. 5. 
® Lick Obs. Bull., 12, 130, 1926. 
® Lick Obs. Bull., 18, 1, 1936, (No. 483). 
” Harvard Bull., No. 917, p. 5, 1943. 
*O. Struve, Ap. J., 100, 384, 1944. 
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NEW Ha EMISSION STARS 


The spectra of the following stars (Table 1) have been found to have the Ha line in 
emission on an objective-prism plate obtained with the Schmidt telescope at the Case 
School of Applied Science in Cleveland on October 15, 1944. The photovisual magni- 
tudes are rough estimates, based on Gaposchkin’s sequence for the variable Z Lacertae 
(Harvard Ann., Vol. 108, No. 1). The estimates in the last column of Table 1 are on an 


arbitrary scale of 1 to 3. 


TABLE 1 
NEW EMISSION-LINE STARS 
a Py. Int. Ha 
No. | Star (1900) (1900) Mag. Emission 
AC+57°57939 22510™ +56° 44/4 11.6 Z 
AC+57°57718 22 10 56 5647.5 11.0 2 
AC+57°59236 22 14 30 57 2:6 11.5 2 
AC+57°59172 22 16 12 56 54.3 41.2 
BD+55°2725 22 16 37 55: 53.1 10.1 2 
ae | BD+57°2510 22 18 O 57 51.4 10.7 1 
AC+59°54029 2z is © 58 7.9 11.6 1 
Anon. 22 20 14 58 40.2 13.7 3 
BD+57°2525 22:21 23 57 20.0 10.2 3 
Anon. 22.21 37 58 32.9 12.2 2 
Lael Aree | AC+57°59089 22 23 19 56 36.9 10.7 1 
AC+55°64276 22 2442 30;2 10.8 3 
| AC+59°54351 22:25 26° | 58 7.9 11.8 2 
| ee AC+59°54421 22 25 37 | 58 24.4 | 11.9 3 
| Se | AC+57°60526 22 27 34 57 56.8 i) ee 3 
AC+57°60196 22 27 56 57 8.8 1 
ere AC+57°60492 22 33 44 57 48.8 ni.2 3 
AC+55°64300 22 35 44 $5: 32:8 12.0 1 
iniyere AC+57°61154 22 35 49 57 10.4 $3.5 3 
AC+59°54453 22 36 58 27.1 3 
ro a Anon. 22 37 29 58 50.1 11.3 2 
AC+55°65968 22 38 52 12.0 | 2 
Be ort AC+57°61488 22 40 7 57 58.8 11.4 2 
: ree ae AC+57°60603 22 40 13 56 4.5 10.8 3 
| AC+57°60716 22 41 12 56 16.9 10.6 3 
AC+57°61129 22:42 39 | 57 3.8 11.4 2 
BD+57°2615 22 4350 | $7 37.2 9.9 3 
AC+57°61101 22 44 20 ALS 11.0 2 
eee Anon. 22 44 59 §7 11.4 12.1 2 


It is fairly certain that as a group these stars are of class Be. The thirty stars listed are 
included within a range of approximately 2 mag.; it seems very likely, therefore, that 
they are in the same general region in space. Since the area of the plate is around 20 
square degrees, the frequency of all the emission-line stars in this region is of the order 
of two per square degree, including known Be and Wolf-Rayet stars. The extent of the 
area rich in Be stars is not known, since plates of adjoining regions were not available. 


We are indebted to Dr. J. J. Nassau, director of the Warner and Swasey Observatory, 
for permission to obtain the plate used. 
W. W. MorGaAn 


W. P. BIDELMAN 


YERKES OBSERVATORY 
April 1946 
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HD 199356 
HO 3492! 


EMIssION LINES OF FE II IN THE SPECTRA OF HD 199356 AND HD 34921 


The spectrum of ¢ PERSEr is shown for comparison 
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Be STARS SHOWING BRIGHT LINES OF Feu 


The following Be stars (Table 1) have recently been found to have spectra similar to 
that of ¢ Persei in the characteristic of bright lines of Fe 11. The strength of the iron 
emission lines has been estimated on a scale such that intensity 1 corresponds to the 
faintest emission considered definitely present, and 3 to an intensity similar to ¢ Persei. 
It is possible that the iron emission lines vary in intensity in 59 Cygni; on September 4, 
1942, they were definitely present, while on July 30, 1943, they were weak or absent. 
The presence of iron emission lines at \ 4233 and \ 4585 was suspected by McLaughlin" 
in the spectrum of 105 Tauri. 


TABLE 1 
NEW IRON EMISSION STARS 

Star a r) Sp Sp Fe 

HD No. Mwec (1900) (1900) * HD MKK Int. 
19 1545"9 +54° 50’ 8.2 BO BO 2 
1 re 89 4 39.3 — 8 41 5.87 B5 B2e 2 
105 Tau. ool 98 § 2.0} +21 34 5.95 B3p B2e 1 
99 +36 53 7.8 B2 B2e 2 
107 45:8 +37 35 7.39 BO BOe 2-3 
118 35.1 +43 6.99 B3 B3e 1 
122 § 37.2 +23 10 6.06 B3 B3e 1 
Ce ee ce 138 6 16.8 —11 44 5.49 B2p B2e 2 
C1? 140 6 21.6 +14 57 7.09 Oe5 Ble 1 
156 6 46.5 + 5 13 6.76 B2p B2e 1 
186 7 43.9 —25 42 4.59 B2 B2e 2 
271 17 39.7 — 9 46 8.31 B B2e 2 
193362... 318 19 24.1 +37 44 6.36 B2 B3e 1 
Ls ae 322 19 45.5 + 7 39 6.39 B3 B3e 1: 
193009. 0... cee ss 336 20 12.9 +32 4 7.02 BOp B2e 2 
eee 357 20 51.6 +39 55 7.02 BOp B2e 2-3 
59 Cyg. 359 20 56.4; +47 8) 4.86 | BOp Ble 1 

| | 


The plates were obtained with a small spectrograph attached to the 40-inch telescope 
and have a dispersion of around 125 A/mm at Hy. The spectra were greatly widened” 
during exposure to insure maximum visibility of faint, broad features. Plate XV shows 
spectrograms of HD 34921 and HD 199356, together with ¢ Persei for comparison. 


W. W. Morcan 
IRENE HANSEN 


YERKES OBSERVATORY 
April 1946 


' Pub. Obs. U. Michigan, 4, 181, 1932. 
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ON THE POLARIZATION OF THE CONTINUOUS 
RADIATION OF EARLY-TYPE STARS 


A program has been undertaken at the Yerkes Observatory to determine whether the 
polarization of the continuous radiation of early-type stars, as predicted by S. Chan- 
drasekhar,' can be detected observationally. As the theory shows that the maximum de- 
gree of polarization is to be expected only in early-type stars and, further, that it varies 
from zero at the center to about 11 per cent at the limb, it was necessary to select an 
early-type eclipsing variable. The system U Sagittae appears to satisfy the necessary 
requirements. The spectrum of U Sagittae has been classified by A. H. Joy? as B9n, and 
the light-curve shows a deep minimum when the B9n star is eclipsed by the gG2 star. 
This is the only system which has been investigated so far. 

For preliminary observations a Wollaston prism was made and attached to a rotatable 
plateholder. Plates were then taken at the 40-inch telescope, while the plateholder was ro- 
tated during the times just preceding and following the period of totality. Plates were 
also obtained in a similar fashion of a near-by star to determine the degree of instru- 
mental errors. 

A comparison of the differences in intensities of the two beams with the change in 
angle as shown by U Sagittae and the near-by star gives evidence that there is a dis- 
cernible amount of polarization at the limb of U Sagittae. As this amount varies with 
both time and angle, further observations are being undertaken to ascertain the direc- 
tion and amount of maximum polarization. Similar observations are also planned for 


Z Vulpeculae, which should also be a good case. 
EpitH M. JANSSEN 


YERKES OBSERVATORY 
June 5, 1946 


1 Ap.J., 103, 363, 1946. 
24p.J., 71, 336, 1930. 
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REVIEWS 


Tables of Associated Legendre Functions. Prepared by MATHEMATICAL TABLES PROJECT, NATION- 
AL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 46+306. $5.00. 


There are fourteen principal and five supplementary tables. For example, Table I gives the 
values of Px (cos @) for values of n from 1 to 10, of m from 1 to 4 (m< n), and of @ from 0° 
to 90° in intervals of 1°; results are given to six significant figures. Also tabulated are dP? 
(cos 6)/d0, P(x), 1 <x € 10; On(x), 1 < x < 10; its derivative; and other variations of these 
functions involving pure imaginary arguments and half-integral values of m. There is also a 


valuable Bibliography. 
Table of Arc Sin x. Prepared by MATHEMATICAL TABLES PROJECT, NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 194-124. $3.50. 


The principal table lists the values of arc sin x to twelve decimal places at intervals of 0.0001 
for the range 0 < x < 0.9890, and at intervals of 0.00001 for 0.9890 < x < 1. The second cen- 
tral difference is also tabulated. The methods and accuracy of interpolation are discussed in 
the Introduction. There are six short auxiliary tables, which facilitate interpolation. 


The Theory of Eclipses. By A. A. Mrkuattov. (In Russian.) Moscow and Leningrad: Govern- 
ment Publishing House for Technical and Theoretical Literature (Gostekhizdat), 1945. 


Pp. 199+ chart. R. 10. 


A methodically arranged and clear presentation of all the essential topics of the theory of 
solar and lunar eclipses (117 pp.); of occultations of stars and of planets by the moon (27 pp.); of 
the transits of Mercury and of Venus (26 pp.); and a brief account of the eclipses, occultations, 
and transits of the satellites of Jupiter and of Saturn (8 pp.). Readers interested in eclipsing 
binaries or in problems of solar physics connected with total eclipses of the sun are referred to 
textbooks on astrophysics; a five-page section is, however, devoted to the geometrical aspects of 
ionospheric and corpuscular eclipses. The Appendixes include nine pages of tables and an alpha- 
betically arranged Bibliography of 139 numbered items. There is a detailed Table of Contents 
and a good Index. The 56 figures in the text are well reproduced; the typography is good; and the 
proofreading was done with great care. 

A. A. Mikhailov was born in 1888; for more than thirty years he has been contributing to the 
theory and the computation of eclipses; his Theory of Solar Eclipses (in Russian) and his Tables 
pour le calcul des éclipses du soleil appeared in 1925. The book under review reflects the interests 
of the author—geometrical and analytical methods, tabular and mechanical aids to computa- 
tion. He devotes a couple of pages to the instruments used for the computation of occultations, 
giving, incidentally, an illustrated description of A. A. Yakovkin’s instrument. In his four-page 
section on the ‘Western and Eastern Limits of the Principal Phase,” he discusses the ‘‘elliptical”’ 
curves at the ends of the path of the umbra and gives the formulae for their computation; at the 
end of the discussion he admits that the computation of these curves is of little practical value. 
In R. Buchanan’s The Mathematical Theory of Eclipses (Philadelphia, 1904), the subject of these 
terminal curves is dismissed (p. 117) in three lines: “The umbral cone, of course, forms small 
circles of rising and setting curves, similar to those of the penumbra, and surrounding the points 
K and L on the earth’s surface; but they are never computed.” 

The book under review is very valuable both for students of astronomy and for computers of 
eclipses, occultations, and transits. All the important topics of the classical theory of solar and 
lunar eclipses are discussed in sufficient detail in the limited space assigned to them. The author’s 
lack of interest in problems of eclipse statistics and of eclipse classification is, however, reflected 
in a somewhat inadequate treatment of several topics. Thus, he repeats—echoing the compilers 
of standard textbooks on astronomy and the editors of articles on eclipses in the best of encyclo- 
paedias—the obsolete data on the number of eclipses in a saros series; these data were acceptable 
guesses before 1887, but they should have been corrected after the publication of Oppolzer’s 
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Canon der Finsternisse. Some of the statements concerning the saros are objectionable on various 
grounds. 

R. Schram’s introduction of the concept of noncentral solar eclipses was a great step forward 
—threescore years ago—in the classification of eclipses; when the first three signatures of the 
Canon der Finsternisse (pp. 1-24) were already printed, the noncentral eclipses achieved recog- 
nition; they constituted only 0.8 per cent of all the solar eclipses, but they soon annexed the 
partial eclipses, which constitute 35.3 per cent of all the solar eclipses; the unsatisfactory tradi- 
tional division of solar eclipses into partial and central eclipses was thus superseded by the com- 
putationally more satisfactory division into noncentral (36.1 per cent) and central (63.9 per 
cent) eclipses; the very nature of the eclipse phenomena—produced either by the penumbra or 
by the umbra—suggests a division into penumbral and umbral eclipses; in the case of solar 
eclipses, this natural classification puts the troublesome noncentral eclipses (0.8 per cent) in 
their proper place—among the umbral eclipses, at the ends of the umbral runs in their respective 
saros series, and not among the partial, i.e., among the penumbral, eclipses. In the case of lunar 
eclipses, this natural classification gives recognition to the traditionally overlooked penumbra! 
eclipses and puts the partial lunar eclipses where they belong—among the umbral eclipses, at the 
ends of the umbral runs in their respective saros series. When Mikhailov describes, in his table on 
page 20, the solar eclipse of -196, February 1, as a “central eclipse near the South pole,”’he 
merely repeats P. V. Neugebauer’s mistake (A stronomische Chronologie, I, 25); before the Schram 
reform, this eclipse would have been listed as “partial”; the eclipse is listed in the Canon as 
“total, not central”; it was the first umbral eclipse of its saros series. The lunar eclipse of 2082, 
February 13, in Mikhailov’s table on page 21, is likely to be the first penumbral eclipse of the 
terminal run of its saros series (A.J., 47, 47, 1938) and to be omitted from the almanacs for the 
year 2082, if they should continue to preserve the old tradition of disregarding the existence of 
penumbral lunar eclipses. Mikhailov’s statement (p. 14) that the darkening of the moon by the 
penumbra is so insignificant that it is not noticeable without exact photometric observations is 
not supported by published observational and statistical data; of the 40 penumbral lunar 
eclipses of the first half of our century, 15 are conspicuous (the distance of the moon’s limb from 
the umbra is less than one-fifth of the lunar diameter); the coming penumbral lunar eclipses of 
1947, November 28 (in the zenith over the Pacific), and of 1948, October 18 (over the Atlantic), 
will be very conspicuous. The vague discussions of the frequency of occurrence of solar and lunar 
eclipses (pp. 23 and 24) will become clear and simple when the unscientific discriminations 
against penumbral lunar eclipses are abolished and the eclipse mechanism is studied objectively, 
in its entirety. In the case of lunar eclipses, just as in the case of solar eclipses, there must be, 
near each node, at least one eclipse (either umbral or penumbal), and there may be two eclipses 
(both penumbral); a calendar year must have two lunar eclipses and it may have three, four, or five 
lunar eclipses; from a theoretical and from a statistical point of view, a predictable denting of 
the solar disk by the terrestrial disk, as seen from the moon, is just as important as the en- 
croachment of the lunar disk on the sun, as seen from the Arctic or the Antarctic. 

Let us hope that the next edition of The Theory of Eclipses will treat the saros series as an 
important and integral part of the theory of eclipses and that it will present the problems of 
classification and of statistics of eclipses with the same precision and clarity that characterize 
the book as a whole. Even in its present imperfect state, this is probably the best book of its size 
on the theory of eclipses—in any European language. 

ALEXANDER 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 


The Milky Way. By Bart J. Bok and Priscriia F. Bok. 2d ed. Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 
1945. Pp. vi+224. $2.50. 
The principal change from the first edition of 1941 is the addition of a chapter summarizing 
recent advances in Milky Way research. The book as a whole alternates between the popular 
and technical points of view. 


W. W. MorGAN 
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Sur la construction d’un spectrographe infra-rouge auto-enregistreur a grand pouvoir de résolution. 
By M. Miceorte. (In French.) Brussels: Royal Academy of Belgium, 1945. Pp. 107. 26 illus. 


In a short review, published in this country in 1944,' attention was called to the first results 
obtained by Migeotte at the University of Liége on the infrared solar spectrum in the region 
from 1.46 to 1.51. 

Astrophysicists and industrial spectroscopists, as well as physicists, will be interested in 
Migeotte’s detailed description of his infrared spectrometer, which is one of the best-conceived 
and equipped instruments of the type. It is to be hoped that a similar instrument will, some day, 
be installed at the coudé focus of a large reflector. The difficulty arising from the unavoidable 
variation in slit illumination can be solved by a proper method of amplification. The region 
from 1 to 154 would thus be opened to planets and bright stars. 

Migeotte also describes his first results on the solar spectrum from 13,440 to 15,293 A. As 
soon as his instrument can be reinstalled he plans to redetermine the wave lengths by superposi- 
tion of the second- and third-order spectra of the spectral regions in which the solar wave lengths 
are accurately known. These new data will then be compared to the direct measures at present 
published. The latter will be quite useful, especially to the physicists who are interested in the 
spectrum of water vapor. Circumstances have prevented Migeotte from comparing his data on 
the water vapor lines with the ones recently published by H. H. Nielsen. 

P. SWINGS 
Pasadena, California 


"Ap. J., 99, 118, 1944. 


ERRATA 
The following corrections should be made in Volume 103: 
On page 209 after \ 3843.05, Sc 11 3.00 (4) should be deleted and entered with the identifica- 
tions of the preceding line. 
On page 211 after A 3894.04, Fe 1 4.00 (2) should be deleted and entered with the identifica- 


tion of the preceding line. 
On page 243 after 6475.17, delete Fe 1 4.61 (1). 
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NOTICE 


Books—war victims.—During the war the libraries of half the world were destroyed in the 
fires of battle and in the fires of hate and fanaticism. Where they were spared physical damage, 
they were impoverished by isolation. There is an urgent need—now—for the printed materials 
which are basic to the reconstruction of devastated areas and which can help to remove the 
intellectual blackout of Europe and the Orient. 

There is need for a pooling of resources, for co-ordinated action, in order that the devastated 
libraries of the world may be restocked as far as possible with needed American publications. 
The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc., has come into being to meet this 
need. It is a program that is born of the combined interests of library and educational organiza- 
tions, of government agencies, and of many other official and nonofficial bodies in the United 
States. 

The American Book Center is collecting and shipping abroad scholarly books and periodicals 
which will be useful in research and necessary in the physical, economic, social, and industrial 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of Europe and the Far East. 

The Center cannot purchase books and periodicals; it must depend upon gifts from individ- 
uals, institutions, and organizations. Each state will be organized to participate in the program 
through the leadership of a state chairman. Other chairmen will organize interest in the principal 
subject fields. Co-operation with these leaders or direct individual contributions are welcomed. 

What is needed.—Shipping facilities are precious and demand that all materials be carefully 
selected. Emphasis is placed upon publications issued during the past decade, upon scholarly 
books which are important contributions to their fields, upon periodicals (even incomplete 
volumes) of significance, upon fiction and nonfiction of distinction. All subjects—history, the 
social sciences, music, fine arts, literature, and especially the sciences and technologies— are 
wanted. 

What is not needed.—Textbooks, outdated monographs, recreational reading, books for chil- 
dren and young people, light fiction, materials of purely local interest, popular magazines, such 
as Time, Life, National Geographic, etc., popular nonfiction of little enduring significance, such as 
Gunther’s Inside Europe, Haliburton’s Royal Road to Romance, etc. Only carefully selected fed- 
eral and local documents are needed, and donors are requested to write directly to the Center 
with regard to specific documents. 

How to ship—All shipments should be sent PREPAID via the cheapest means of transportation 
to THE AMERICAN BOOK CENTER, % THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON 25, p.c. Although 
the Center hopes that donors will assume the costs of transportation of their materials to Wash- 
ington, when this is not possible, reimbursement will be made upon notification by card or letter 
of the amount due. The center cannot accept material which is sent collect. Reimbursement cannot 
be made for packing or for other charges beyond actual transportation. When possible, periodicals 
should be tied together by volume. It will be helpful if missing issues are noted on incomplete 


volumes. 
K. R. SHAFFER, Executive Director 


AMERICAN Book CENTER, INc. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 

May 13 1946 
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